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The  average  price  paid  to  flue-cured  growers 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been  more  than  100 
percent  above  the  1934-38  average,  but  the  aver- 
age declared  value  per  pound  of  flue-cured  ex- 
ported has  been  only  about  35  to  55  percent 
above  its  1934-38  average.  This  modified  rela- 
tionship between  the  average  price  for  the  crop 
as  a  whole  and  the  value  per  pound  of  the  export 
quantity  seem  to  have  been  due  to  several  fac- 
tors. A  considerably  larger  proportion  has  been 
bought  for  domestic  consumption,  and  apparently 


average  prices  paid  by  domestic  manufacturers 
rose  more  since  1934-38  than  did  the  average 
prices  paid  for  export  quantities.  In  recent 
years,  the  United  Kingdom,  a  major  outlet  for 
higher  priced  flue-cured,  has  accounted  for  a 
notably  smaller  share  of  not  only  total  disap- 
pearance but  also  of  total  flue-cured  exports. 
The  value  per  pound  of  flue-cured  exported  to 
Britain  in  late  years  showed  less  rise  in  com- 
parison with  1934-38  than  did  unit  value  of  ex- 
ports to- other  foreign  destinations. 
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1 
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SUMMARY 


Supplies  of  the  cigarette  types  of  tobacco — flue-cured,  Burley,  and 
Maryland — for  1951-52  will  exceed  those'  for  1250-51  ^nd  &~c  expected  to  be 
ample  to  meet  the  large  requirements  for  domestic  use  and  export. 

.  This  year's  crop  of  flue-cured  may  bo  the  largest  on  record  and, 
with  the  carry-over  on  July  1,  will  provide  an  S  percent  larger  total  supply 
than  in  195O— 51«  This  year's  Burley  crop  is  indicated  at  almost  1-6  percent 


The  high  employment  and  personal  income  in  prospect  for  1251-5?- 
will  favor  high  cigarette  consumption.   Cigarette  consumption  is  likely 
to  continue  at  a  record  or  near— record  level,  even  though  some  increase 
in  prices  will  occur  if  the  increased  excise  tax  rate  (equivalent  to 
1  cent  per  pack  oi  20)  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  becomes  lav;. 


The  2.950-=51  output  of  smoking  tobacco,  used  mostly  in  pipes  but 
also  in  hand—rolled  cigarettes,  totaled  about  106  million  pounds — down  a 
little  from  that  in  I9I4.9-5O. 
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In  each  of  the  last  £  fiscal  -years ,  United  States  tobacco  exports 
were  equivalent  to  about  30  percent  of ' -the  crop.  Total  exports  of  all 
types  of  unmanufactured  to"bacco  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1351»  were 
1|77  million  pounds  (export  weight)  valued  at  2J3  million,  dollars  compared 
with  US1  million  pounds  valued  at  236  million  dollars  in  13U3-50.  The 
average  declared  value  per  pound  for  1550-51  exports  rose  17  percent.  In 
large  part,  this  reflected  the  record  prices  paid  for  last  year's  flue- 
cured  crop. 

Exports  of  tooacco  from  the  United  States  probably  will  "be  larger 
in  1351-52  than  in  1350-51.  Thes  United  Kingdom,  the  leading  foreign  outlet, 
is  expected  to  get  'more.  Several  countries  have  'improved  their  dollar  ' 
exchange  position  in  the  past  year  and 'may 'also  increase  their  takings,, 
For  some  countries,  however,  prices  Of ' import's  have  risen  more  than  the 
prices  received  for  exports.   If  their  terms  of  trade  continue  unfavorable, 
they  may  reduce  their  takings  of  United  States  tobacco. 

Prices  of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  '1351  season  through  late  August 
averaged  approximately  10  percent  lower"  thail  that'  in  the  'comparable  period 
of  the  d-350  season.  She  loan  level  for  the  1351  crop  is  50-7  cents  per 
pound,  nearly  13  percent 'higher  than  that  for  the  1350  crop,  but  the  season 
average  price  last  year  was  about  22  percent  above  the  support  level.  The 
larger  volume  of  lower-priced  grades  of  flue-cured  this  season  tha.n  last 
will  tend  to  favor  larger  exports.  Average  prices  for  the  1351  crop  Burley, 
fire-cured,  dark  adr-cured,  and  most  cigar  types  are  likely  to  be  above 
those  of  last  season.   The  support  levels  will  be  higher  because  the.  parity 
index  (prices  paid  by  farmers.,"  interest,  taxes',' -and  v/age  rates)  has 
advanced. 

The  total  supply  of  fire-cured  tobacco  for  1351-52  is  expected  to  be 
about  3  percent  smaller  than  that  for  1550-51  while  the  total  supply  of 
dark  air-cured  tobacco  will  be  about  the  sa.me.  Hxports  of  Kentucky-Tennessee 
fire-cured,  Green  Hiver  dark  air-cured,  and  Black  Pat  were  substantially 
higher  in  the  first  3  quarters  of  the  current  marketing  year  than  in  the 
same  period  a  yea„r  earlier.   The  principal  domestic  use  of  fire-cured  is 
in  snuff,  while  dark  air-cured  and  also  Burley  and  some  cigar  binder 
tobacco  go  into  chewing  tobacco.   Snuff  manufacture  totaled  a  little  over 
UO  million  "pounds  in  the  year  ending  Juno  J,0,  I351i  fractionally  lower 
than  in  1914-9—50.  but  consumption  in  the  first  half  of  1551  averaged 
slightly  above  that  of  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Output  of  chewing 
tobacco  in  1350-51  was  about  £7  2/3  million  pounds-  compared  with  S3  million 
a  year  earlier. 

The  1331  crops  of  nearly  all  ciga„r  filler  and  binder  types  were 
indicated  as  of  August  1  to  be  lower  than  last  year.  The  1951-52  total 
supply  of  cigar  filler  will,  probably  bo  a  little  larger  than  that  for 
1550—51  because  of  the  increase  in  carry-over.  The  total  supply  of  the 
cigar  binder  types  for  1351-52  seems  likely  to  be  a  little  lower  than 
that  for  1550-51  since  the  probable  rise  in  carry-over  will  not  be  enough 
to  offset  the  decrease  in  production  from  last  year.   The  indicated  total  sup- 
ply of  shade-grown  wrapper  for  1551-52  is. very  slightly  more  than  last  year's. 

Cigar  consumption  in  the  recent  fiscal  year  was  approximately 
5  3/k  billion — 5  percent  above  that  of  15U3-50  and  the  highest  since  13h6-U7. 
During  the  year  ahead,  the  continued  high  level  of  personal  income  seems 
likely  to  hold  cigar  consumption  at  or  a  little  higher  than  that  of  1950-51* 
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TOBACCO  P-BO  DUCES 

Cigarettes 

Cigarette  output  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1350,  totaled 
407  "billion — 2h  "billion  above  the  preceding  year  and  a  new  record.  Con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  was  about  3^3  billion— U  percent  higher  than 
the  previous  record  of  1S!+3~50C   Approximately  33  "billion  went  to  tax-free 
outlets.   Shipments  to  United  States  forces  overseas,  accounting  for  over. 
one-half  of  the  tax-free  group,  were  a"bout  SO  percent  higher  than  in  1314-3-30, 
"but  exports  to  foreign  countries  were  down  a  little. 

luring  the  last  half  of  1350,,  United  States  consumption  was  3  per- 
cent above  the 'same  period  of  a  year ^earlier  and  during  the  first  half 
of  1S51,  it  averaged  5  percent  higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  a 
year  ago.   Cigarette  consumption  is.  likely  to  continue  at  a  record  or' near- 
record  level  in  the  year-  ahead.  The  prospective  high  employment  and 
personal  income  ax-e  favorable  factors  even  though  some  increase  in, prices  ' 
will  occur  if  the  increase  in  the  excise  tax  passed  "by  the  House  of  Hepre— 
sentatives  "becomes  lav:.  The,  tax  "bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  in  the  latter 
part  of  June. 

Leading  manufacturers  increased  their  prices. of  cigarettes  in  late  July 
1350  from  $7.73  to  §£.00  per  thousand  (less  usual  discounts).  Deducting 
the  excises,,  this  increase  in  manufacturers'  net  prices  amounted  to  between 
5  and  6  percent.  '  Through  July  of  this  year,  no  further  change  had  occurred. 
The  present  excise  tax  .included  in  the  wholesale  price  is  $3«50  p°r  thousand, 
and  the  tax  hill  passed  "by  the  House  raises  the  rate  to  <jdj.,00  per  thousand. 
If  this  increased  rate  'becomes  effective,  retail  prices  of  cigarettes  will 
increase  ahout  1  cent  per '.package  of  20  cigarettes  and  the  excise  tax  will 
"be  equivalent  to  S  cents  per  pack  instead  of  7  cents, l/  TllG  7.ceri-t  ?a.\,e 
"became  effective  in  ilovember  12U2,  Prior  to  that,  a  6  cent  rate,  was  in 
effect  from  1926  until  July  13U0  and  a  S  1/2  cent  rate  from  then  until  ' 
November  19.H2,  - 

According  to.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  for  cities,  the 
retail  price  of  cigarettes  averaged  about  20  l/2  cents  per  package  during 
the  past  year,  At  an  increase  of  1  cent,  the  excise,  rate  would 'mean  about 
a  5  percent  Increase  from  the  present  level  in  prices  paid  by  consumers 
for  cigarettes  and  about  9  percent  more  than  the  average  prior  to  the 
Korean  outbreak. 

Daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1351,  cigarette  exports  to  foreign 
countries  totaled  15,6  billion  compared  with  Id, 3  billion  a  year  earlier. 
In  each  of  the  3  years  prior  to  13M3"*5Qi  cigarette  exports  were  around 
22'  and  23  "billion  while-  the  prewar  average  was  5  billion.  The  takings  of 
the  Philippine  Eepublic  were  sharply  reduced  in  the  past  2  years  coxapared 
with  those  going  there  in  the  years  just  preceding.  Cigarettes  made  in 
the  United  States  go  to  more  than  100  foreign  countries.  Among  the  major 


1/  The  House  bill  also  imposes  a  1  cent  per  package  floor  stocks  tax 
on  persons  holding  cigarettes  for  sale  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
increase  which  is  to  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
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foreign  destinations  in  1950  were  the  Philippine  He-public,  Netherlands 
Antilles,  Tangier,  Hong  Kong,  Venezuela,  Belgium,  Panama,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  and  British  Kalaya0   Daring  the  first  half  of  1951»  total  exports 
of  .cigarettes  from  the  United  States  were  about  one-sixth  higher  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1950. 

Cigars  ■ 

■  Cigar  consumption  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  195l»  totaled 
about  5  3/4  billion: — about  5  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year  and 
the  highest  since  13 14.6—  i+7 •   la  the  late  153C's,  consumption  ranged  between 
5.2  and  5*6  billion  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  war,  rose  to  around 
6  billion  a  year.  Cigars  in.  the  lower-priced  brackets  (h  cents  or  less) 
were  fewer  but.  in  each  of  the  other  Internal  Revenue  price  classes,  they 
increased  in  1550-51  compared. with  lJi^-^O.  Cigars  retailing  for  more 
than  h  cents  and  not  over  6  cents  comprised  35  percent  of-  the -total  and 
their  number  increased  7  percent  from  1342--5Q  to  1950-51=   Cigars  sell- 
ing for  more  than  £  cents  but  not  over  15  -cents  comprised  1|5  percent  of 
the  total  and  their  number  increased  about"  h.  l/2  percent  from  19h9-50 
to  1950-51. 

Daring  the  first  half  of  1953-i  indicated  tax-paid  withdrawals  of 
cigars  averaged  nearly  G  percent  ahove  those  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.   Daring  the  year -ahead,  the  continued  high  level  of  personal 
income  is  expected  to  hold  cigar  consumption  at  or  a  little  higher  than 
that  of  19,50-51. 

The  BIS  index  of  wholesale  prices  of  "popular  brand"  cigars  in 
June  1951  was  about  1+  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  but-  for  "medium- 
priced1'  brands,  there  was  no  change 

Imports  of  cigars  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June 
195l»  totaled  13  million — 2u  percent  more  than  in  19U9-50.  About  90  per- 
cent of  them  came  from  Cuba  and  most  of  the  others  from  the  Philippine 
Republic,   Cigars  from  the  Philippine  Eepublic  amounting  to  only  1.3  mil- 
lion, were  more  than  double  the-  19^9—50  quantity  but  far  less  than  the 
approximately  200  million  for  pre-World  War  II  years.  United  States 
exports  of  cigars  in  1950-51  totaled  about  3  l/3  million  compared  with 
2  3/1+  million  in  19l£-50. 

Smoking  Tobacco 

Output  of  smoking  tobacco  during,  the  year  ending  June  30,  1951»  was 
a  little  over  106  million  pounds  compared  with  almost  109  million  pounds 
in  19ii9-50.  .  Since  13 14.5— ii-b  the  yearly  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco, 
mostly  for  pipes  but  some  for  hand- rolled  cigarettes,  has  ranged  between 
106  and  109  million  pounds  or  about  oj   million  pounds  less  than  the 
annual  output  prior  to  World  War  II.  When  employment  and  incomes  are  at 
high  levels,  there  is  .a  tendency  for  some  smokers  to  smoke  more  cigarettes 
and  cigars  and  use  less  packaged  smoking  tobacco. 
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'Smoking  tobacco  consumption  In, the  United  States  dropped  about  5  per- 
cent from  13U3-50  to  1550-51*  Aoout  25  percent  of  the  smoking  tobacco 
manufactured  in  13 50-5'l  was  oonsumed  in  this  country  while  most  of  the 
remainder  went  overseas  to  United  States  forces  or  as  exports  to  foreign 
countries.   The.  1950-51  exports  of  bull;  smoking  tobacco  increased  hi  per- 
cent over  those  for  131$«-50.  while  exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco 
-  vent  un  about  1U  percent.  Substantially  more  went  to  overseas  forces 
than  a  year  earlier;': 

The  BLS  index  of  wholesale  prices  for-  smoking  tobacco  in  June  1351 
was  about"  3  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Retail  prices  of  pipe 
tobacco  in  cities,  according  to  BLS  data,  went  up.  by  J  1/2  percent.   In 
rural  areas,  the  price  of  packaged  tobacco  was  between  o  and  7  percent 
■  higher  in  June  13 pi  than  a  year  earlier. 

Chewing  Tobacco  '•'".':' 

Output  of  chewing  tobacco  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1351, 
totaled  S7  2/3  million  pounds— a  little  less  than. the  S3  million  in 
'  19^S-50»  The  continued  downtrend  was  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  U  per- 
cent drop  between  13US-I4.3  and  13k3-50.  The  chewing  tobacco  manufacture 
was  46  percent  plug,  1|5  percent  scrap,  6  percent  twist,  and  3' percent 
■fine-cut.   The  decreases  in  1550-51  from  13hS-50  occurred  in  plug  and 
twist  while  small  increases  occurred  in  fine-cut  and  scrap  chewing 
tobacco.  Daring  the  first  half  of  1351 1  scrap  chewing  output  was  about 
U  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  last  year  and  plug  chewing 
held  about  even.  The  output  of  fine-cut  was  up,  a  little  but  twist  con- 
tinued lower, 

* 

All  but  about  2  million -pounds  of  this  country's  output  of  chew- 
ing tobacco  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Exports,  consisting  mainly 
of  plug  and  twist,  wore  smaller  in  13  50^51.  than  in  lSlj.3-50. , 

"  The  BLS  wholesale  price  index  of  chewing  tobacco  in  June  1351  was 
113*3  (1326  -  100) — the  same  as  it  has  been  each  month  since  October  I3I4-S, 
At  about  that  time,  th.e> wholesale. prices  were  advanced  about  3  percent. 

Snuff 

. '  'Output  of  snuff  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1351i  totaled  1|0,U.  mil- 
.  libn  pounds  compared  with  4O.7  million,  in  13^3-50.  Exports  of  snuff  are 
"negligible  and  practically  the  entire  output  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  Although  snuff  consumption  during  the  last  half  of  1350  fell 
below  that  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier,  it  increased  during  the 
first,  half  of  1351  and  was  a  little  above  that  of  .the  first  half  of 
1350.  Snuff  consumption  seems  likely  to  continue  at  about  the  present 
.  level  or  perhaps  a  little  higher  in. the  year  .ahead,.  Use  of  snuff  tends 
to  be  quite  stable  from  year  to  year  end  in  the  las,t  10  fiscal  years, 
it  ha.s  ranged  between  33   ana  ^3  million  pounds  annually.  Consumption 
in  the  late  1330'  s  was  around  33  million  pounds.    ••.:.'. 

The  BLS  wholesale  index  for  dry,  sweet  snuff  advanced  by  nearly 
3  percent  in  late  1350;  but  following  that,  it  was  unchanged  through 
June  135L  The  June  index  was  over  50  percent  above  that  of  late  15  ko. 
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EXPORTS  01"  UMAMJFACTU2ED  TOBACCO  ■  FROM  THE  TOUTED  STATES  2/ 

In  each  of  the  last  2  fiscal  years,  United  States  to"bacco  exports 
(unmanufactured  plus  manufactured)  were  equivalent  to  a"bout  30  percent  of 
the  crop.   Daring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1351i  exports  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  from  the  United  States  totaled  1+77  million  pounds  (declared  weight) 
compared  with  48I  million  in  1343-50  and  451  million  in  1548-45.  The 
total  value  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  exported  in  1350-51  was  273  million 
dollars- — lo  percent  more  than  in  1543-50  £r!-<i  21  percent  more  than  in 
134S-1$,  The  average  declared  value  per  pound  in  1350-51  was  57  cents — 
17  percent  above  the  preceding  year,  mostly  as  the  result  of  the  higher 
prices  paid  for  purchases  made  from  the  1350  crop  of  flue-cured. 

Daring  the  recent  fiscal  year,  flue-cured  composed  73  percent  of 
the  total  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  compared  with  31  percent  in 
134-3-50.  Flue-cured  exports  were  3  percent  smaller  in  1350-51  than  a 
year  earlier.  A  major  factor  in  this  was  the  much  reduced  imports  by 
the  Philippine  Republic  compared  with  the  unusually  large  quantity  going 
there  in  1343-50.  On  a  fiscal  year  basis,  exports  of  Burley,  Virginia 
fire-cured,  One  Sucker  dark  air-cured,  and  cigar  leaf  were  all  Less  in 
1350-51  than  in  1343-5°,  but  exports  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured, 
Maryland,  Green  River  dark  air-cured,  and  Black  Fat  increased.  Exports 
of  stems,  trimmings,  and  scrap  were  also  considerably  greater  than  the 
small  quantity  of  a  year  earlier. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  took  more  United  States  tobacco  than 
any  other  country  (31  percent  of  the  total),  she  took  4  percent  less  in 
1350-51  than  in  1543-50.  Germany,  the  second  ranking  foreign  outlet,  got 
S  percent  more,  while  Netherlands,  ranking  third,  took  considerably  less 
than  in  1345-50.  Other  major  foreign  outlets  that  had  smaller  takings  in 
1350-51  than  in  1343-50  were  Ireland,  Portugal,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Philippine  Republic.  Belgium  and  Switzerland  got  more  and  Sweden  sharply 
increased  her  takings  above  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Australia  and  India 
also  took  larger  amounts  while  the  quantities  going  to  France,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Italy  were  not  greatly  different  than  a  year  earlier.  Among 
the  countries  other  than  those  listed  in  table  lt  significant  increases 
occurred  in  United  States  tobacco  exports  to  Indonesia,  Siam,  and  Spain. 

The  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  continues  to  be  a  major  factor 
in  assisting  tobacco  exports  to  western  European  countries  in  1350-51  as 
in  the  previous  2  years. -.In  the  recent  fiscal  year,  authorizations  for 
purchases  of  United  States  tobacco  totaled  about  135  million  dollars  com- 
pared with  173  million  in  1343-50  and  123  million  in  IS4S-45.  The  per- 
centage distribution  of  the  450  million  iollars  authorized  for  tobacco  in 
the  3  1/4  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  ECA  program  (April  134S-June  135l) 
is  as  follows:   United  Kingdom,  52.5;  Germany,  15.2;  Ireland,  S.O;.  Prance, 
4»3;  Netherlands 1  4.3;  Denmark,  L.O;  Belgium-Luxembourg,  3»^i  Norway,  3*5; 
.Austria,  2.0;  Italy,  1.2;  and  China  (Formosa),  .2.  All  tobacco  authori- 
zations by  ECA  have  been  for  United  States  tobacco  except  for  about 
4  3/4million  dollars  in  the  first  year  of  operations  that  were  approved 
for  purchases  of  tobacco  in  Latin  America  and  about  three— fifths  of  a 
million  dollars  for  tobacco  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 


2/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export 
weight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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Sable  1.-  United  States  e::ports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,   to  principal 
importing  countries,  "by  types,   for  specif ied  periods 


Country 
and 

type 


Plue- cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Va.  fire-cured 
ICy.  L  '2enn.   " 
One  Sucker 
Green  Piver 
Black  Pat,    etc. 
Cigar 
Perique 

Stems,   trimmings, 
and  scrap 

Total 

Country  of 
destination: 

United  Ilingdom 

Prance 

Belgium 

ITether  lands 

Germany 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Switzerland 

ilorvray 

Sweden 

Italy 

China     • 

•Australia 

I  ndia-l-  aki  s  t  an 

^c\r  Zealand 

Philippine  Rep. 

Other  countries 

ffotal 


( Declared  weight 


Year  beginning  July 


Average7: 

193V3S; 


1343    •    1350 


1S~50  as  a" 
percentage  of 


January-June 

^^f^i^^Jff  :~IS50  ~5T 

1334-j^; :  IS  3  5-35? • 

Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

pounds     rounds     -pounds  Percent  Percent     -pounds     -pounds     -pounds 


31S.2 

11.3 
5.3 

9.5 

52.6 

3.1 
c,9 

1.4 

.1 


13.7 


210.2 
20.7 

14.3 
14.5 

11. G 

4.7 
7.2 

3.3 
5.0 

C.2 

.3 

1+3.2 

13.1 

2.7 

2.7 

■    1.2 

■50.6 


7 
5 

23 
3 


.7 

377.2 

11G 

.2 

33.2 

23  4 

s.o 

151 

r— 
•  5 

5.0   - 

53 

.5 

31.3'" 

bl 

.1 

2.2 

275 

.0 

2.4 

77 

.5 

k>o 

45 

•3 

7.1 

507 

.1 

.1 

100 

.3 

r    - 
b»3 

32 

37 

102.3 

123.3 

117.1 

32 

5.7 

17.7 

13,3 

103 

3.0 

3.6 

4.3 

31 

4.2 

2.7 

l.S 

13G 

33.1 

ll.S 

13.7 

71 

*4 

1.0 

1.2 

2U0 

2.2 

.4 

l.b 

114- 

4.4 

1.5 

1.9 

7b 

.6 

3.2 

3.0 

100 

.1 

1/ 

1/ 

332 


10.2 


1.0 


Ifll.6      UGO.G       U77.U        111 


1/     Less  than  50,000  pounds. t 

2/     Less  than  1  percent  not  shown. 


31 


lGG.G 


16G.G 


1.9 


56.3 

150.3 

72 

36 

50.3 

4.3 

21.5 

ll.S 

11.  c 

57 

33 

19.3 

4.2 

7.6 

25.3 

27.4 

132 

107 

5.3 

12.2 

11. G 

3b.4 

23.7 

105 

G2 

6.2 

1G.6 

l6.2 

63.2 

74.G 

634 

10G 

5.1 

23.5 

22.5 

10. 1 

G.i 

127 

Go 

2.5 

);..G 

3.3 

ll.l 

11.2 

23s 

101 

l.G 

7.4 

3.2 

21.3 

1C.G 

25s 

G7 

2.4 

4.G 

5.G 

12.1 

15.5 

UOG 

12G 

X»  0 

5.3 

7.0 

7.6 

7.4 

14S 

V 

2.1 

3.0 

2.7 

5.6 

14.  c 

ISO 

^ 

H 

3.3 

4.5 

2.6'. 

2.5 

27G 

■      .& 

2.3 

2.2 

.1 

.2 

•     2/ 

200 

2G.3 

.1 

.0 

17.3 

18.6 

■  37 

10S 

.10.3 

7.6 

G.I 

5.1 

7.2 

2G7 

141 

1.2 

1.5 

3.3 

6.7 

0.3 

•233 

34 

1.2 

3.3 

3.1 

2G.2 

5.5 

45G 

21 

.6 

25.1 

3.6 

54.5 

S3. 5 

137 

127 

2.6.1  - 

2G.3 

3-.S 

16G.5 
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During  the  current  fiscal  year,  total  exports  of  United  States  tobacco 
are  likely  to  "be  larger  than  in  1950-51.   The  larger  flue-cured  crop  this 
year  than  last  will  make  available  a  larger  supply  and  prices'  will  -probably 
average  a  little  lower  than  last  year's  record  high.  Tor  some  other  types, 
the  1951  crop  tobacco  will  probr-bly  "be  higher  in  price  than  last  season. 
The  United  Kingdom, .  the  'biggest  single  foreign  outlet, 'is  expected  to  pur- 
chase more  tobacco  than  in  the  19 50 -season,  : The  dollar  exchange  position 
of.  several  leading  countries'  importing  United  States' tobacco- has  improved 
over  that  of  a  year  ago.  However,  for  some  countries,  the  prices  of  imported 
goods  have  risen  more  than  prices  received  .for  exported  goods.   Continuation 
of  unfavorable  terms  of  trade  may  restrict  United  States  trade  with  these 
countries  in  the  period  ahead.  Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the- 

'  military  preparedness  programs  of  several  western  European  countries  in  ■ 
the  yeaT  ahead,  and  a  larger  share  of  their  imports  wil.1  probably  be  made 

'up  of  materials  important  to  such  programs.  However,  tobacco  is  an 
important  consumption  item  and  many  governments  derive  a  major  proportion 

'of  their  revenues  from  tobacco  either  in  the  form  of  taxes,  import  duties, 

'  .or  as  ft  government  monopoly.   Stocks  of  United. -States  tobacco  in  several  . 

"countries  abroad  have  declined  and  are  low  in  relation  to  consumption. 

'  Cigarette  consumption  continues  to  gain  over  much  of  the  world  and  the  pre- 
dominant share  of  United  States  tobacco  exports  is  composed  of  the  cigarette 
tobacco  types. 

In  the  calendar  year  1950,  exports  of  unmanufactured. tobacco  composed 
'  a  little  larger  proportion  of  the  total  agricultural  exports  from  the  United 
States  than  in  the  3  preceding  years.   (See  table  2.)  The  1950  value  of 
total  agricultural  exports  was  about  one-fifth  lower  than  it  was  in  1949 
while  the  value  of  tobacco  held  almost  even» 

Table  2.-  Value  of-  United  States  agricultural-  exports  and  unmanufactured  tobacco 
exports  with  percentage  distribution  by  principal  commodities 
•  for  specified  averages,  annual  1947-50 


-Agri  cultural 

: 'Average; 

;  Average; 

>  Average; 

[•Average; 

r  1947    : 
-Million 

;    194S     : 

:VS  ; 

!     1550 

commodities 

:'1920-29  : 

i 1930-55: 

;19h0-l|h; 

Million 

'19  45-43: 
Killion 

■       1/'-     ■ 

i  ■ 

fMillion 

Million 

•Million 

Million  Million 

j  dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

'dollars 

"dollars 

•dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Total 

:    2,076 

725 

1,320 

'  3,236 

'  3,912 

'  3,473 

3,573 

2,376 

Unmfd.    tobacco 

164 

U7 

99            266           271    *       215 
Percentage  distribution 
Percent  Percent "Percent  Percent 

252 

'250 

• 

•.Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Total 

:    100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

■100.0 

100.0 

100  ;o 

100.0 

100.0 

Cotton  and  linters:      Lj.0,9 

U5.0 

10.5 

15.3 

10.9 

14:7 

21^.4 

35.6 

Wheat  and  flour 

:      lb.5 

l.'o 

3-4 

27.0 

.      33.0 

40:1 

2S.0 

17.0 

Unmfd.   tobacco 

3          7.9 

11+.3 

7.5 

8.3  ' 

6.9 

6.2 

7.'0 

s.7 

Other  grains  2/ 

5          7.3 

4.3 

4.7 

9.7 

15.0 

9.3  " 

12.9' 

12,2 

Fruit  2/ 

:       4.7 

11.1 

5.3 

4.5 

4.6 

3.7 

2.9 

3.9 

Pork 

:       5.1 

2.6 

12.6 

1.3 

-5 

.4 

.5 

.5 

Lard  inc.  neutral 

:       5.6 

3.S 

6.1 

2.7 

2.6' 

2,0 

2.5 

2.2 

Dairy  products 

:       1.5 

.9 

10.5 

7,5- 

6.9 

6.0 

4.9 

3.0 

Eggs  and  products 

.4 

.1 

11.9 

3.5 

2.6 

1-3 

.7 

.5 

Vegetables  2/ 

:       1,1 

1.7 

4.2 

4.6 

4.3 

4.5 

2.4 

2.1 

Vegetable  oils 

:         .S 

.6 

3.2 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

3.0 

3.2 

Other 

:       8,2 

7.4 

19.6 

12.9 

■    10.7 

10.2 

10.3 

11.1 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Including  preparations. 
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World  Tobacco  Congress 

From  September  17  through  the  21+th,  a  World  Tobacco  Congress  will 
he  held  at  Amsterdam  in  The  Netherlands.  The  United  States  will  partici- 
pate and  official  delegations  of  some  1+5  countries  will  attend.   Samples 
of  leaf  tobacco  originating  in  33  countries  will  be  exhibited.  Various 
.  topics  pertaining  to  tobacco  growing,  natural  science,  technology,  and 
economics  will  be  discussed.   Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
change  in  the  consumption  of  tobacco  since  the  period  just  prior  to  World 
War  II.  The  establishment  of  a  World  Institute  for  Tobacco  will  also  be  under 
consideration. 

British  Tobacco  Situation 

British  home  consumption  of  tobacco  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
195.1-1  was  approximately  217  million  pounds— 2  to  3  percent  'above  each  of 
the  2  preceding  years.  Tobacco  from  the  Commonwealth  countries  made  up 
1+0  percent  of  the  total  compared  with  36  percent  in  19U3-50  and  31  percent 
in  13  US- 1+9. 

Daring  July  19  50- June  1951»  the  United  Kingdom  exported  1+5. k  million 
pounds  of  manufactured  tobacco — about  1  million  pounds  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Exports  of  cigarettes  accounted  for  1+2. S  million  pounds 
of  the  total.  Major  outlets  for  exported  cigarettes  are  Commonwealth 
areas  including  Singapore,  Malaya,  Australia,  Kong  Kong,  Gold  Coa.st,  and 
Nigeria.  Leading  non-Commonwealth  outlets  are  Belgian  Congo,  C-ermany, 
Egypt,  and  Saudi- Arabia.  Also  the  United  Kingdom  re-oxported  about 
7  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1950-51— up  sharply 'from  the 
little  more  than  2  million  pounds  in  191+9-50, 

Stocks  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  May  1951  totaled 
about  3S3  million  pounds — compared  with  371  million  a,  year  earlier  and  about 
332  million  2  years  earlier.  The  decline  in  stocks  between  the  end  of  1950 
and  May  31,^1951,  was  5S  million  pounds  and  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier»  the  decline  was  1+9  million  pounds.  However,  British  tobacco  stocks 
at  the  end  of  1950  were  over  20  million  pounds  higher  than  at  the  end  of 
19H9e  Stocks  of  Southern  Khodesian  t.obacco  are  large_  while  stocks  of 
United  States  tobacco  are  low  relative  to  consumption. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  195li  the  United  Kingdom  imported 
302  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco — slightly  less  than  in  191+9-50. 
Imports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  were  down  10  percent  and  made 
up  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  total,  A  record  quantity  came  into 
Britain  from  Southern  Rhodesia  in  l$50-5l  but  that  from  India  was  about 
10  percent  less  than  in  191+9-50,  Imports  from  Canada  were  about  one-third 
larger  but  those  from  ilyasaland  were  down  by  more  than  one-tenth.  Britain 
got"  much  less  toba.cco  from  Turkey  than  in  each  of  the  previous  2  years. 
The  greatly  enlarged ' share  of  tobacco  furnished  by  the  ComAionwealth  countries 
to  Britain  in  the  last  1+  years  compared  with  the  133I+-3S  period  is  indicated 
in  table  3.  The  declared  value  per  pound  of  unstemmed  tobacco  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  1350-51  war.  5^  pence;  from  Southern  Bhodesia, 
53  pence;  and  from  Canada,  50  pence.  About  S5  percent  of  the  tobacco  from 
India  came  in  stripped  and  this  was  valued  at  1+3  pence  per  pound.   The 
value  per  pound  of  unstemmed  tobacco  imported  from  the  United  States  in 
1950-51  was  about  one-third  higher  than  in  191+3-50.   This  increase  reflects 
partly  the  record  price  paid  for  19 50  crop  flue-cured  in  the  United  States 
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and  partly  the  effect  of  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  sterling  in 
September  1949*  Comparing  the  same  periods »  the  per  pound  value  of 
uns teamed  tobacco  from  Southern  Bhodesia  and  Canada  went  up  13  and  18  per- 
cent, respectively;  and  stripped  tobacco  from  India  also  rose  13  percent. 
The  United  States,  Southern  Bhodesia,  Canada,  and  India  supply  mostly 
flue-cured  tobacco  to  Britain.  Tobacco  from  ilyasaland  is  mostly  dark- 
fired  tobacco  and  its.  import  value  per  pound  in  1950-51  was  a. little  lower 
than  in  19;.49-t50.  Tobacco  from -Turkey  also  had  a  slightly  lower  value  per 
pound  in  1950-51  than  a  year  earlier. 

Table  3«~  Unmanufactured  tobacco  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
major  sources,  average  1934-3S,  13U7-50 


Year  be- 
ginning 
_July_l_ 


Average 
1934-3S 

13  47 

-19  us 
13  U9 
1950  2/ 


Average 
193U-3S 
to  1950 

19U3  to 
1350 


Average 
193U-3S 

1947 
13  US   " 
IS  US 
1350 


United  -Southern 
States  'Bhodesia 


Nyasa—  : 
land  :  Turkey 


Greece  :  Other  ;  Total 


Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
pounds  pounds   pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds 


Million  Million  Million 
i  pounds  pounds  pounds 


CIO. 6 

130.7 
1U7.5 
162.  U 
146.7 


15.3 


is.i      12.3      12.5 


O.b 


0.6 


4.5     275.1 


31.9 

21. s 

13.1 

14.1 

1.2 

1/ 

2,7 

215.5 

Uo.o 

32.5 

13.0 

14.6 

25oU 

5.6 

6.0 

2SU.6 

U7.U 

Uo.b 

15.0 

16.1 

13.7 

1.3 

b.7 

309.2 

bb.5 

U2.1 

20.2 

14.3 

1.3 

1.0 

S.3 

301.6 

Pcrc cntage  change 


Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


•30.3      +318.2      +132.6      +6U.2      +14.  u    +21.6.7      +66.7      +37. s       +9.6 


-3.7 


+40.3 


-9.7      +3U.7      -11.2      -S6.1 

Percentage  distribution 


-23.I   +32. S    -2.5 


Percent  Percent  percent  percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


76.6 
60.0 

51. s 

52.5 
US.  6 


5.S 


6.6 


U.5 


4*5 


0.; 


0.2 


1.6  100.0 


1U.S 

10.1 

6.1 

6.5 

.6 

_ — 

1.3 

100.0 

1U.1 

11.4 

U.6 

5.1 

S.3 

2.0 

2.1 

100.0 

15.3 

15.1 

U.3 

5.2 

u.u 

.u 

2.2 

100.0 

22.0 

iu.o 

6.7 

4.0 

.o 

.3 

3.C 

100.0 

1/  '  Less  than  100,000  pounds. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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IMPOSTS  ^D'UZTIISD  ST-aTfiS  STOCKS  02  pFQSEIGiL  GEOWil  TOBACCO  3/ 

In  the  year  ending  June  3C,  1951,  United  States  imports  of  tobacco 
for  consumption  totaled  94  million  pojlnds<~-o  percent  larger  than  in  1549-50 
and  above  that  of  any  previous  fiscal  year.-  "^proximately  three-fourths  of 
thq  total  tobacco,  imports  was  cigarette  leaf  "'which  increased  11  percent  from 
1949-50  to  ~1950-9iV  Turkey  .was  the-  source  :of  Jl  pQrcent  of  the  imported., 
cigarette  .leaf  and  accounted  for-  mast'"  of  the  increase..  Greece  was  the  second 
ranking  so'urce  of  "Imported  cigarette  leaf.  and. also  supplied  more  than  a 
year  earlier.  Syria,  (supplying  mostly  smoke-cured  leaf  known  as  Latakia) 
and  also  the. Soviet  Union  shipped' more  cigarette  tobacco  to  the  United 
States  than  in  1549-50  "but  smaller  amounts  came  from  Bulgaria  and  Southern 
Baodesia,  United  States  stocks  of  foreign  grown  cigarette'  and  smoking 
tobacco  on  July  1,  1251*  totaled  ISO  million  pounds— one-fifth  larger 
than  "a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  on  record. 

United  States  imports  of  cigar  tobaccd  are  principally  from  Cuba 
but  cigar  wrapper  loaf  is  also  imported  from  Indonesia.  Both  the  imports 
of  stemmed  and  unstenmed  cigar  filler  were  a' little  larger  in  the  recent 
fiscal  year  than  in  1949-50  but  imports  of  scrap  (also  largely  used  in-.  ' 
cigars)  were* a  little  lower.  The  July  1  stocks  of  'Cuban  tobacco  in  the 
United  State's  totaled  15.5  million  pounds — about  4  percent  lower  than 
that  on  July  1,  1950.   The  imports  of  cigar  wrapper  -in  the  recent  fiscal 
yoaf  were  up  sharply  compared  with  the  small  shipments  received  in 
1943-50  and»also  in  194^-49  "but  they  were  still  v.rell  below the '".prewar  level. 
Cigar  wrapper  imports  from  Indonesia  ^increased  substantially  in  1950-51* 
but* stocks  of  Sumatra  and  Java  tobacco  in  the  United  States  on  July  1 
(excluding  that  stored  in  the  Free  Trade  Eone)  totaled  only  443*000  pounds 
and'  were  considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

Since  1924  imports  of  cigarette  leaf  have  risen  substantially 
while  imports  of  cigar  tobacco  have  declined.   ( See-  'table  5')  This  is 
roughly  in-line  with  the  consumption  trends  of  cigarettes  and  cigars, 
respectively,  although  imports  of  cigarette  leaf  have  not  increased  as 
much  as  cigarette  consumption  in  the  United  States*  An&ual  imports  of  cigar 
wrapper  are  far  smaller  than  in  the  latter'  15'20's  and  oven  the  1930' s. as 
domestic  shade-grown  wrapper  provides  a  much  greater  share  of  the  total 
Wrapper  requirements  than  in  earlier  periods.         >  • 

■  The  average  value  per  pound  of  imported  tobacco  has  been  substantially 
higher  in  the  years  since  World  War  II  than  in  the  prewar  period.  Ill  the 
past  year,  some  decline  occurred  in  .the  average  value  per  pound  of  cigarette 
leaf  and  cigar  wrapper  but  for  imported  scrap,  was  up  quite  sharply.   Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1951*  the  average 'declared  value  per. pound  of  ciga- 
rette leaf  imports  was  65  l/2  cents — S  percent  below  the  average  in  the 
first  half  of  1550.  Cigar  filler- averaged  $1.31  Pcr  pound — slightly  more 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1950  and  scrap"  averaged -63  cents — one— fifth 
higher  than  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier.-  Cigar  wrapper  had  an  average 
declared  value  of  $4»71  Per  ±>ound  Compared  with  $5.20  per  pound  for  imports 
in  the  first  half  of  I95O. 


3/  Imports  of  tobacco  for  consumption  are  on  a  declared  weight  basis  and 
stocks  are  on  an  unstemmed  equivalent  basis. 
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Ta"ble  U.~  United  States  imports  for  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
from  principal  supplying  countries,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


Classification 

and  country 

of  origin 


Total  imports  2/ 


Year  "beginning  July 


1950  as  a 
;  percentage  of 


/ ;  .average : 


Average;  i/?iok0  i/^Ter^e.       q,q 


January-June 


^!f|;i550i;';i95iy 


Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

pounds  pounds  pounds  percent  Percent  pounds  pounds  -pounds 


67,2 


So.S    3^.0 


1U0 


10S 


33.S   44.7 


us. 7 


Cigarette  leaf 

Unstemmed      j 

45/4 

bh.4 

71.4 

157 

ill 

cd.m<b 

33.6 

37.4 

Turkey        ! 

13 .3 

46.I 

50.3 

110 

3.6 

24.1 

2b.7 

Greece        i 

13,0 

5.3 

10.7 

56 

115 

3.7 

4.7 

5.S 

Syria         ! 

.7 

3.4 

3.7 

529 

103 

1.7 

1.7 

Bulgaria 

.9 

1.5 

.8 

S3 

5^ 

0s 

.7 

.3 

u.s.s.n. 

»2 

l.S 

2.S 

37 

156 

0 

1.0 

1.4 

So,  Bhodesia 

.0 

1.3 

.3 



69 

.c 

.7 

.3 

Yugoslavia 

.0 

.3 

.3 



100 

iO 

.2 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 

:  11,2 

15.4 

15.7 

11+0 

102 

5,3 

7.3 

7.5 

Cuba 

.  11.1 

15.3 

15.5 

140 

101 

5,2 

7.2 

7.4 

St  emmed 

:   7.2 

11.3 

11.5 

157 

100 

3.4 

5.4 

5.4 

Unstemmed 

5.2 

u.o 

4.2 

10S 

105 

l.S 

l.S 

2.0 

Scrap 

I   5=3 

5eS 

5.4 

92 

06 

3.3 

2.3 

3.0 

Cuba 

!    2.3 

5.4 

5.3 

1S3 

3S 

1.5 

2.7 

2.9 

Philippines 

:   5*0 

0 

3  «— 

.0 

— 

— 

l.S 

.2 

.0 

Cigar  wrapper 

:   2.1 

.3 

1.3 

62 

144 

.3 

.5 

.7 

Indonesia  lj/ 

:   1.9 

•  O 

1.0 

53 

167 

.s 

.3 

.6 

Cuba 

:    .2 

.3 

.3 

150 

100 

.1 

.2 

,1 

Total  from  Cuba 

:  I4.2 

21.0 

21.1 

ius 

100 

6.S 

10,1 

10.  u 

1/  preliminary. 

2/  Includes  tooacco  stems,  not  cut,  ground,  or  pulverized,  not  shown  separately. 

37  Percentages  of  over  953  not  shown. 

h_/  In  1334-3S»  tohacco  imports  from  Netherlands, 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
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TaDle  5.-  United  States  ixnorts  for  consuintion 
of  umaaaiufactiired  tobacco,  1S21].~51 


Quant  it./ 

Total  :  Ciff" 
, /     :  rette 

:     U      :   leaf 

(dec lax 

:  Cigar  : 
; filler' 

•  * 

•  • 

ed  weij 

;lit) 

Value 

:  Cigar  : 
: filler* 

■                   ■       • 

Mil* 

Calen- 
dar 
year 

Scrap 
2/ 

j  Cigar    ' 
[wrapper 

Total  '' 

n  : 

Ciga- 
rette 
leaf 
Mil. 

Scrap 
2/ 

'  Mil. 

'    Cigar 
| wrapper 

i  Mil„ 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.   ! 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:     1°« 

lb. 

Id. 

113. 

1\   ' 

dol. 

dol. 

dolf 

dolt 

dol. 

192*4      ' 

61.7 

5(1     rf 
CO.O 

23.§ 

3.3 

6.0  - 

63.3 

21.3 

25 .3 

1.0 

15.0 

IS  25 

:   G4.3 

35.4 

20.  S 

2.3 

6.0 

.   65.7 

23,5 

21.3 

I4.6 

1926 

•   73.1 

40.1 

22.2 

2.3 

6.2 

67.O 

23.3 

<-.0     H 

C.CLtt3 

.3 

14.1 

IS  27 

:  73.0 

1+4.2 

23.7 

3.3 

b.3  ' 

64.  s 

23.1 

21,1 

.7 

13.3 

1323 

!    S1.3 

43.0 

22.3 

-  5.3 

6.1 

.   53.3 

25.2 

13.3 

l.l 

13.0 

1923 

82.1 

lp.O 

21.3 

6.1 

5.3 

57.2 

25.3 

13.7 

l.i 

11.5 

1330 

.  co, 3 

45.2 

10. 0 

b.7 

7.3 

54.1 

25.4 

15.3 

l.l 

12.3 

1331 

I    72.3 

43.2 

15.  b" 

7.0 

4.2 

42.1 

I-C..O 

11.6 

1.3 

6.4 

1332 

55.0 

36.2 

11.3 

6.4 

2.0 

27.3 

15.3 

7.o 

1.1 

2.7 

1333         ! 

s  53«2 

33<4 

H.3 

4.1 

2.2 

24.6 

13.4 

6.5 

.7 

3.5 

1334 

.  57.5 

3S.4 

11.2 

4.1 

2.1  : 

25.1 

13.3 

.  6.6 

n 

4.3 

1335      i 

§3.3 

33*5 

13.4 

6.4 

1.3 

•   25.3 

12.1 

O.l 

1.3 

4.2 

133b      s 

67.5 

46.5 

11.1 

4.2 

3.0 

2S.3 

13.3 

6.3 

1.0'. 

6.6 

1337 

71.7 

4S.0 

11.1 

7.3 

1.7 

i  31.3' 

20.0 

7.2 

-  1.3 

3.3 

1332      « 

-  71.4 

43.5 

3.6 

7.5 

1.7  ' 

:  36.0 

24.7 

6.5 

1.3 

3.5 

1333      1 

22.4 

43.6 

10.4 

l6.3 

2.2 

36.3 

24.3 

6.6 

2.2 

3.7 

19  ko 

t  76.1 

51.0 

12.0 

3.2 

2.2 

36.7 

24.1 

7.6 

1.5 

3.4 

i;i|i 

75.7 

51*4 

12.6 

2.7 

2.5 

1  37.3 

24.6 

5.0 

1.5 

3.2 

131(2 

.  70.5 

43.1 

13.  s 

4.6 

2.3 

37.0 

e-X.o 

:3.l 

1.3 

4.5 

1343 

72.1 

46.0 

17.5 

5.3 

2.6 

4l.3 

22.3 

12.3 

l.b 

4.6 

13  44 

72.7 

44.6 

20.1- 

5.4 

2.1 

•  60.3 

34.0 

13.5 

2.7 

..   4.2 

191*5 

7S.0 

50.3 

13.7 

5.1 

1.6 

\  75.4 

43.7 

24.4 

3.5 

■     3.2 

13  46 

,   S2.1 

55.1 

13.5 

5.3 

1.2 

s  85.9 

50.0 

23.1 

3.3 

3.2 

1347  3/ 

1  90. 4 

52.3 

21.3 

7.7 

1.4 

:  30.7 

52.2 

23.3 

5.0 

4.3 

iSUo  3/ 

1  24.3 

b4.1 

14.3 

3-8 

1.1 

s  77.6 

51.4 

20.0 

2.2 

4.0 

1343  3/ 

:  S7.3 

64.1 

15.7 

5.4 

.5 

:  73.2 

46.5 

20.0 

2.9 

3.8 

is  50  3/ 

!    90.0 

bT.b 

15.4 

5.3 

1.1 

!   76.4 

47.7 

20.3 

3.0 

'  5.4 

Jan.- 

June 

1350  3/ 

.  44.7 

33.0 

7.3 

2.3 

.5. 

!   37.3 

23.3 

3.3 

1.5 

2.6 

13513/ 

:  43.7 

37.4 

7.5 

3.0 

.7 

:  33.5 

24.5 

3.2 

1.3 

3.3 

l/  Totals  include  stems. 

2/  Substantial  quantities  used  as  ci;;ar  filler. 

3/  Preliminary. 

Bureau  of  -Agricultural  Hconomics.  Compiled  frou  publications  and  records  of 
the  united  States  Dej.artmer.t  of  Co:.iuerce. 
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FLUE-CURED,  TYPES  11- lU 

Production  and 
Carry -over 

The  1951  flue-cured  acreage  is  indicated  at"  1,098,300- -nearly  15  per- 
cent above  the  1950  harvested  acreage.  .This  reflects  the  increases  in  acre- 
age allotments  over  last  year.  ,  Production,  according  to  August  1  indica- 
tions, will  be  about  .1,399  million  pounds --11  percent  above  that  of  1950 
and  the  largest  crop  ever  produced.  The  production  increases  may  run  about 
3  percent  in  type  11  (Old  Belt),  12  percent  in  type  22  (Eastern  Worth 
Carolina.),  ih   percent  In  type  13  (  :;outh  Carolina,  and  Border  North  Carolina), 
and  31  percent  in  type.  I*!-  (Georgia-Florida)..  The  sharp  rise  in  type  1^ 
production  is  partly  due  to  the' fact  that  last  year's  yields  per  acre' of 
type  Ik   were  the  lowest  since.  19^-6  while  this  year's  average  yield  prob- 
ably will  be  the  second  highest  on  record.  In  all  belts  except  the  Old 
Belt,  this  year's  outturn  seems  likely  to  be  abovu  that  of  any  previous 
year ...  ,  ...  - 

As  of  late  July.,  the  number  of  hired  farm  workers  in  the  South' 
Atlantic  States  was  very  slightly,  above  a  year  earlier  but  the  number- of 
family  workers  was  down  about,  k  percent .  The  July  1  index  of  farm  wage 
rates  in  the  major  flue-cured  producing  States,  except  Georgia,  rose  from 
9  bo  13  percent,  above  a  year  ago  and.  in  Georgia  were  about  20  percent 
higher  than  on  July  1 ,  I95O ....-' 

Carry-over  of  flue-cured  tobacco  on  July  1  (the  beginning  of  the 
1951-52  marketing  year)  was  1,558  million  pounds --about  5  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.  Carry-over  plus  this  year's  crop  adds  to  a  record 
Supply  of  2,957.  million  pounds  for  the  current  year--nearly  8  percent-- 
larger  than  total  supplies  for  1950-51.     .  : 

.  >         «   -  * 

Domestic,  Use 
and  Exports        "..,■«  .      • 

Total  disappearance  of.  flue -cured  during  1950-51  was  1 , l84  million 
pounds- -l.U  perpent  above  that  in;19^9-50.  Domestic  use  at  751  million 
pounds  was  up  about  k  percent,  and;  wag  the  largest  in  history,  but  exports 
at  about.  ^33  million  pounds  (farm-.- sales  weight)  were  3  percent  lower  than 
in  19^9-50.  The  record  cigarette -manufacture  accounted  for  the  increased 
domestic  disappearance. 

Flue-cured  exports  accounts  for  36  §  percent  of  total  disappearance 
in  1950-51  compared  with  38  percent  in  I9U9-5O  and  35  percent  in  I9U8A9. 
As  usual,  more  went  to  Britain  than  to  any  other  single  country.  Ship- 
ments to  Britain,  although  accounting  for  39  percent  of  the  total,  were 
down  k   percent  from  those  in  19^+9-5'- .  Germany,  the  second  ranking,  foreign 
outlet,  got  about  16  percent  of  total  United  States  exports  of  flue-cured 
and  1950-51  takings  were  12  percent  larger  than  in  i9^9-50.  The  next  rank- 
ing European  outlets  were  the  Netherlands,  Ireland,  and  Belgium—all  of 
which  took  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Finland  each  took  more  in  1950-51  than  in  19^9*50  but  less 
went  to  Norway  and  Portugal. 
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In  the  Pacific  and  Far  East  area,  Australia  (fourth  ranking  export 
outlet  for  flue-cured  in  1950-51 ) ,  India,  Indonesia,  and  Siam  increased 
their  takings'  over  19^9"50  hut  less  went  to  New  Zealand,  Hong  Kong,  French 
Indochina,  and  the  Philippine  Republic.  The  quantity  going. to  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  in  1950-51  was  only  ahout  one-sixth  as  much  as  the  unusually 
large  shipments  of  a  year  earlier. 

Egypt  usually  takes  a  significant  quantity  of  flue-cured  tohacco 
but  got  much  less  in  1950-51  than  in  191+9~50  and  also  less  went  to  Pales- 
tine. • 

During  the  1950-?51  fiscal  year,  the  ECA  issued- purchase  authori- 
zations for  United  States  flue-cured  tohacco  which  totaled'  about  115  mil- 
lion dollars  for  around  220  million  pounds  (farm-sales-weight  equivalent). 
Part  of  this  will  be  shipped  during  1951-52  inasmuch  as  shipments  lag  he- 
hind  authorizations.  The  1950-51  dollar  authorizations  for  flue-cured 
were  about  one -fifth 'smaller  than  in  19^9~50.  Authorizations  for  flue- 
cured  accounted  for  about -four-fifths  of  total  tobacco  authorizations 
issued  by  ECA  in  1950-51.  The  United  Kingdom,  Ireland;  Germany ',   Wether- 
lands,  and  Norway  were  the  5  leading  recipients of  grants  for  purchases  of 
flue -cured. 


Table  6.-  Flue-cured  tobacco,  types  11-11+ :  Domestic  supplies  ,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price ,  average  193^-38.  annual  1939-51 

(Farm- sales  weight) 


Pro  - 

duct ion* 

Stocks    : 
July  1   ; 

Supply   : 

Disappearance  ■ 

1/ 

■  Average 

Year 

Total 

:Domestic : 

:     2/         : 

Million 

Exports 

2/ 

Million 

iprice  per 
;     poun'd 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Av.   I93U-38 

7^1 

8I+5- 

1,586 

701+ 

338 

366 

22.9 

1939 

19^0 

19^1 

191+2* 

19^3                 : 

1,171  ' 
760 
650 

:•      812 
790 

9k6 
1,1+10 

1,593 
1,1+60 

1,379 

2,117 
2,170 
2,21+3 
2, 272 
2,169 

707 
577 
783 

893 
980 

1+17 
1+21 
-;l+92 
601+ 
625 

■•:  -     290 
156 
291 
289 
355 

11+.9 
16.1+ 
28.1 
38.1+ 
1+0.2 

19^                : 

•19^5 

19^6                 : 

191+7                  : 
19^8                 : 

1,037 

1,173 
1,352 

1,317 
1,090 

1,189 
1,126 
l,ll+7 
1  287 

1,550 

2,276 
2,299 
2,1+99 
2,601+ 

2,61+0 

1,150 
1,152 
1,212 
1,051+ 
1,102 

696 

660 
695 
715 

l+5l* 

1+87 
552 

359 

387 

1+2.1+ 
'  1+3.6 
1+8.3 
1+1.2 
1+9.6 

19^9                 : 

1950  2/     "     : 

1951  2/           : 

1,115 
1,257 

1:399 

1,538 

1A85 

1,558 

2,653 
2,71+2 

2,957 

1,168 

1,181+ 

722 

751 

1+1+6 
^33 

1+7.2 
5^.7 

1/ . Year  beginning  July  1 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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During  1951-52,  the  total  disappearance  of  flue-cured  is  expected 
to  exceed  that  of  the  past  year.  Cigarette  manufacture  may  top  that  of 
I95O-5I,  which  will  keep  domestic  .requirements  for  flue-cured  at  a  high 
level.  Exports  will  he  larger  in  1951-52  than  in  1950-51  as  foreign 
countries  are  expected  to  rebuild  stocks  that  have  "become  quite  low  in 
relation  to  consumption. 

1951  Prices 

Auctions  for  the  1951  flue-cured  crop  began  July  19  in  the  Georgia- 
Florida  markets.  Approximately  190  million  pounds  (including  resales) 
were  sold  on  the  type  14  markets  through  August  24.  Prices  averaged 
46.2  cents  per  pound  in  comparison. with  48.1  cents  for  the  total  volume 
(including  resates)  of  142  million  pounds  in  the  Georgia-Florida  Belt 
last  season. 

Some  auction  markets  for  type  13,  South  Carolina  and  Border  North 
Carolina,  opened  July  30  a^d  the  others  on  August  2.  Prices  for  gross  sales 
of  111  million  pounds  through  August  2k   averaged  52.0  cents  per  pound  or 
8  percent  lower  than  the  average  for  approximately  the  same  volume  of  last 
season.  The  type  13  average  for  gross  sales  during  the  whole  season  last 
year  was  a  record  55^4  cents  per  pound.  The  quality  of  type  13  has  been 
lower  than  last  season,  and  the  larger  proportion  in  the  lower  grades  has 
pulled  down  the  general  price  average. 

Auction  markets  for  type  12,  Eastern  North  Carolina,  opened  August  21 
and  prices  for  sales  during  the  first  week  averaged  51-1  cents  per  pound— 
10  percent  lower  than  in  the  corrseponding  period  last  season.  Auction 
markets  for  type  11(b),  the  Middle  Belt  begin  on  September  4;  and  for  type 
11(a),  the  Old  Belt,  on  September  17 .  ; 

A  fairly  strong  demand  for  the  large  1951  crop  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  selling  season  although  average  prices  for  all  flue- 
cured  combined  will  probably  not  average  as  high  as  the  record  -54.7  cents 
per  pound  for  the  1950  crop.  However,  farmers'  cash  receipts  for  the  I95I 
crop  will  top  last  year's  record  because  the  crop  is  larger. 

The  price  support  level  for  the  1951  crop  is  50.7  cents  per  pound 
compared  with  the  45.0  cent  support  level  for  last  year's  crop.  The  loan 
rates  are  established  by  grades;  and  for  untied  tobacco,  the  loan  rate  is 
5  cents  per  pound  below  the  rate  for  tied  tobacco  of  the  same  grade. 
Tobacco  marketed  in  Georgia -Florida  is  usually  in  untied  form  while  in  all 
other  belts,  it  goes  to  auctions  tied.  The  rise  in  the  parity  index  (prices 
paid  by  farmers,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  between  June  1950  and 
June  1951  is  the  principal  reason  for  the  higher  support  level  this  year. 
The  June  1951  parity  for  flue-cured  was  56.3  cents  and  the  support  level 
computed  at  90  percent  of  parity  is  mandatory. 

Quantities  of rflue-cured  placed  under  loan  by  farmers  for  the  season 
through  late  August  approximated  26  million  pounds  or  about  10  percent  of 
total  deliveries.  This  is  a  larger  proportion  than  in  the  same  period  last 
season  when  only  about  4  percent  went  under  loan.  For  the  entire  19 50  sea- 
son, about  6  percent  of  the  crop  went  under  loan.  In  the>  last  5  seasons, 
1946-50,  a  total  of  586  million  pounds  was  received  under  Government  loan 
and  on  July  31>  there  remained  about  84  million  pounds  (farm- sales-weight 
equivalent)  in  Government  loan  stocks.  Most  of  this  was  1950  crop  tobacco. 
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No  ceilings  have  been: imp o Bed  upon  producer  prices  of  flue-cured 
tobacco.  Ceilings  cannot  be  imposed  at  less  than  the  parity  level,  and 
prices  thus  far  have  averaged  less  than  parity.   The  size  of  the  1951 
crop  is  expected  to  prevent  strong  upward  pressures  on  prices.  However, 
tobacco  products  are  covered  by  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  and 
the  Manufacturers'  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation. 

'  BURLEY,  TYPE  31 

Production  and  Carry-Over 

Burley  acreage,  this  year,  is  indicated  at  463, 500- -about  13  per- 
cent more  than  in  1950.  Increases  in  leading  Burley  States- -Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana --ranged  between 
10  and  Ik   percent.  The  larger  acreage  reflects  the  increases  in  allotments 
compared  with  last  year's.  The  1951  crop,  according  to  August  1  indi- 
cations, will  be  about  576  million  pounds --nearly  16  percent  larger  than 
last  year's  and  the  fifth  largest  on  record.  Average  yields  per  acre  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  third  highest  on  record.  The  Kentucky  crop,  which 
accounts  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  total,  was  indicated  at  about  19  per- 
cent above  the  1950  harvestings. 

The  carry-over  of  Burley  on  October  1  is  estimated  at  95^  million 
pounds--about  I4.  percent  lower  than  on  October  1,  1950.  This  carry-over 
.plus  the  new  crop  will  provide  a  total  supply  of  approximately  1,539  mil- 
lion pounds  for  1951-52  compared  with  1,^94  million  for  I95O-5I.  The 
prospective  1951-52  supply  exceeds  that  for  any  previous  year  except 
I949-5O  but  is  not  excessive  considering  the  upward  trend  in"  the  use  of 
Burley  in  the  past  several  years,  . 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

In  the  year  ending  September  30,  the  total  disappearance  seems 
likely  to  be  about  5^0  million  pounds- slightly  larger  than  in  19^9-50. 
More  than  nine- tenths  of  the  total  Burley  disappearance  is  accounted  for 
by  domestic  use  which  is  estimated  at  about  500  million  pounds--a  little 
higher  than  in  19^9-50.  The  greatest  proportion  goes  into  cigarettes 
which  had  a  record  output  in  1950-51  but  Burley  is  also  important  in  the 
production  of  smoking  and  chewing  bobacco.  During  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  current  marketing  yeart  the  output  of  smoking  tobacco  was  down 
about  3  percent,  but  the  manufacture  of  plug  was  about  even  with  that  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1949-r50. 

Exports  of  Burley  during  the  year  ending  September  30  will  probably 
be  around  kO  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) --quite  close  to  the  1949-5° 
level.  In  the  first  9  months  of  the  1950-51  marketing  year,  Burley  exports 
totaled  between  2k   and  25  million  pounds--moderately  less. than  in  the  same 
period  of  19^9-50.  Smaller  quantities  were  shipped  to  Germany,  Belgium, 
Portugal  and  Netherlands --the  k   leading  foreign  outlets  during  the  1949-50 
marketing  year.  A  particularly  sharp  decline  occurred  in  shipments  to  the 
Netherlands.  However,  larger  shipments  went  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Egypt,  Mexico,  and  Argentina  in  October  1950- June  1951  than 
in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier*  Quantities  going  to  Denmark  and 
Britain  were  smaller  than  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year,  hut 
Spain  got  about  one-half  million  pounds  in  contrast  to  only  negligible 
amounts  in  the  previous  year. 
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Table  f.-   Bur  ley  tobacco,  type  31:  Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  and 
•  season  average  price/  average  1934-3&J  annual  1939~51 

(Farm-sales  weight) 


• '  prc_  • 
jduction  [ 

Stocks 
Oct.  1 

:  Supply  : 

Disappearance 

U    _   : 

Average 

Year 

Total 

: Dome stic 
L   2/ 
Million 

:  exports: 
:    2/   : 

Million 

price  per 
pound 

Mi.  11  ion 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Av.  1934-33 

287 

701 

983 

314 

302 

12 

22.2 

1939 
1940 
194l 
1942 
1943 

395 
377 
337 

392 

684 

762 

798 

755 
686 

1.079 
1,139 
'1,135 
1,099 
1,078 

317 

341 

'■    380 

413 
427 

305 

335 
374 
407 
4i3 

12 

r 
O 

6 
6 
9 

17.3 
16.2 
29.2 
4i  .8 
45.6 

1944 

19^5 
1946 

1947 
1948 

591  • 

577 
6l4 
^85 
603 

651 

•   759 
853 
941 
902 

1,242 
1.336 
1.467 
1,426 
1,505 

483 
433 
526 
524 
531 

474 

448 
476 
496 
489 

0 

35 
50 
28 

42 

44.0 
39.4 
39.7 
48.5 
46.0 

1949 

1950  2/ 

1951  2/ 

560 
576 

974 

996 

3/954 

1,534 
1,494- 
371,530 

538 
1/540 

497 
3/500 

41 
3/40 

45.2 
48.9 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
3_/  Preliminary  estimate. 


2/  Subject  to  revision, 


During  the  1950-51  fiscal  year,  ECA  issued  authorizations  for  Bur- 
ley  totaling  more  than  6  million  dollars  for  roughly  16  million  pounds 
(farm- sales -weight  equivalent).  Ihe  1950-51  dollar  authorizations  were 
about  one-fourth  less  than  in  I9U9-5O.  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Norway, 
and  France  were  the  leading  recipients  of  grants  for  purchases  of  Bur ley. 
A  substantial  authorization  for  Burley  was  approved  for  Germanj'  near  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  shipments  will  be  made  during  the  second  half 
of  1951. 

In  1951-52  total  disappearance  of  Eurley  seems  likely  to  exceed  that 
of  1950-51.  The  strong  consumer  demand  in  this  country  for  cigarettes  will 
probably  mean  a  record  output  of  this  product,  which  is  the  major  outlet 
for  Burley.  Sharp  changes  in  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  output  are  not 
probable.  The  expert  prospects  are  favorable  since  Burley  is  required  in 
American-type  cigarettes,  which  have  become  increasingly  popular  abroad. 

1950  Price  Support  to  be  : 
Above  Last  Season's  Price 


A  fairly  strong  deoand  for  Burley  seems  likely  during  the  1951  mar- 
keting season.  The  Burley  auctions  usually  begin  around  early  December. 
The  price  support  level  will  be  above  the  season  average  price  received 
by  growers  for  their  1950  crop.  The  1950  crop  average  was  48.9  cents  per 
pound--  8  percent  above  the  1949  level  and  slightly  above  the  previous 
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record  high  of  40.5  cents  in  l.yk'7 .     The  announced  minimum  support  level 
for  the  1951  crop  is  hS .k   cents  per  pound.  The  actual  support  will  he  the 
higher  of  either  the  announced  minimum  or  the  level  computed  on  the  "basis 
of  90  percent  of  the  September  parity.  If  the  parity  index  (prices  paid 
by  farmers,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates)  is  higher  in  September  than 
in  March  ("basis  for  computing  the  minimum)  and  thus  raises  the  Burley 
parity  price ,  the  actual  1951  supports  will  he  above  the  announced  minimum. 
The  price  support  for  Eur ley  is  calculated  at  9°  percent  of  parity.  In 
March,  Burley  parity  was  54.9  cents  per  pound  and  in  July,  it  was  55 -3  cents 
per  pound. 

During  the  last  5  marketing  seasons,  a  total  of  about  366  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  of  Burley  was  placed  under  Government  loan  by 
growers.  On  July  31;  there  were  about  83  million  pounds  (farm-sales-weight 
equivalent)  remaining  in  Government  loan  stocks.  In  the  1950  season,  grow- 
ers placed  44  million- -about  9  percent  of  the  crop- -under  loan. 


MARYLAND,  TYPE  32 


Production  and  Carry-over 


The  1951  acreage  indication  for  Maryland  tobacco  is  51.00G---2  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1950  and  above  that  for  any  previous  year.  Acreage 
allotments  are  not  in  effect.  The  August  1  indication  for  production  was 
1*5*9  million  pounds --nearly  1J>   percent  more  than  the  1950  harvestings  and 
probably  the  second  largest  crop  in  history.  The  1946  crop  was  46  l/4  mil- 
lion pounds . 


Table  8.-  Maryland  tobacco,  type  32:  Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  1934- 38,  annual  1939-51 

(Farm-sales  weight) 

:    Disappearance  ~TT~ 
Supply 


Year 


Av.  1934-38 

1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 

1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 

1949 

1950  2/ 

1951  2/ 


Pro- 
duction 


Stocks 
Oct.  1 


Total 


Million  Million 
-pounds   pounds 


■3 


32.8 
32.6 
31.2 

28.1 
20.8 

38.2 

18.4 

46.2 
37.8 
35-0 

41.2 
4o.o 
45.9 


41.4 

47.7 
51.8 
55.8 
49.5 

45.2 
52.2 

40.3 

52.5 
56.0 

54.0 
5Q.3 

y  62.0 


Million 
pounds 

68.8 

74.2 
80,3 
S3.0 

83.9 
7C 


83.4 

70.6 
86.5 
90.3 
91.0 


95.2 

99.3 
3/108.0 


•.Domestic 
;   2/ 


Million  Million 
pounds   pounds 


26.5 

26.5 
28.5 
27.2 
34.4 

25.1 


31.2 

30.3 

34.0 

34.3 
37.0 


35.4 
3/38.0 


21.1 

22.6 
25.9 
26.1 
32.2 

23.8 

28.8 
24.2 
28 . 3 
27.0 
27.7 

28.0 

3/29.0 


1/  Year  beginning  October  I.  2/~Subject  to  revision.  ^7" 
estimate.  4/  Auction  market  average. 


_:  Average 
Exports :price  per 
2/   :  pound 


Million 
■pounds 

5-4 

3-9 

2.6 

11.1 

2.2 

1.3 

2.4 
6.1 
5.7 
7-3 
9.3 


Cents 

19.7 

21.1 
33.0 
30.1 
56.5 

45.3 

55-5 
57.0 
44.5 
42.8 
54.4 


7.1+    48.3 
379.0   4/47.8 


Preliminary 
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Carry-over  of  Maryland  tobacco  on  October  1,  1951  (beginning  of  the 
1951-52.  marketing  year) ,  is  estimated  at  about  62  million  pounds--  k   per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  above  any  previous  October  level..  The 
carry-over  plus  the  1951  crop  will  raise' total" supplies  for  1951"52  to 
approximately  103  million  pounds  compared  with  the  previous  high  of  100  mil- 
lion pounds  for  the  current  marketing  year. 

Domestic  Use  ' 

and  Exports 

Total  disappearance  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30  is  estimated  at  38  million  pounds~-7  percent  above  that  of  a  year 
earlier.  The  major  outlet  is  cigarette's,  which  are  being  manufactured  at 
a  record  rate  in  1950-51.  Exports  to  foreign  countries  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1951 >   seem  likely  to  be  around  9  million  pounds  (farm- sales 
weight) --about  one-fifth  larger. than  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

During  the  9  months  ending  with  June  1951  Maryland  tobacco:  exports 
at  nearly  7  million  pounds  (farm-- sales  weight)  were  around  15  percent  above 
those  in  the  same  period  of  19^9-50.  Shipments  to  Switzerland;  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  destination .  were  larger  than  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  Also  more  went  to  France,  Germany,  French  Morocco,-'  Belgium,  and 
Denmark  but  less  to  the  Netherlands,  Britain,  and  the  Philippines.  About 
2  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  is  expected,  to  be  shipped  to  France 
by  late  fall  and  this  Is  much  more  than  in  19^9-50.  • 

During  the  1950-51  fiscal  year,  ECA  issued  authorizations  for  Mary- 
land tobacco  which  totaled  about  l.k   million  dollars  for  roughly  k  million 
pounds  (farm- sales -weight  equivalent).  The  1950-51  dollar  authorization 
for  Maryland  tobacco  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  19^9-5$ .  About 
four-fifths  of  the  total  1950-51  grant  for  Maryland  tobacco  went  to  France 
and  French  North  Africa  and  the  remaining  ECA  purchase  approvals  for  this 
type  were  issued  to  Germany,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  In  early 
July,  an  additional  $167,000  for  Maryland  tobacco  was  issued  to  France. 

In  1951-52  the  total  disappearance  of  Maryland  tobacco  seems-  likely 
to  be  about  as  large  or  slightly  larger  than  the  37  million  pounds  esti- 
mated for  I95O-51. 

1950  Crop  prices 

"  Auction  markets  for  the  1950  crop  began  on  May  8  of  this  year  and 
closed  on  August  17 .  The  quantity  auctioned  totaled  3^.7  million  pounds 
and  averaged  hj . 8  cents  per  pound.  The  larger  percentage  of  lower  quality 
offerings  this  season  that  the  last  season  tended  to  hold  down  the  general 
average  price  although  prices  of  most  grades  were  higher.  The  volume  of 
tobacco  auctioned  last  year  totaled  36  million  pounds  and  averaged 
1+7  h   cents  per  pound.  Some  Maryland  tobacco  is  also  marketed  at  the  •' 
Baltimore  hogshead  market  and  this  year's  deliveries  totaled  3.^  million 
pounds  through  mid-August. 
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Price  support  loans  on  the  1950  crop  were  available  to  original 
producers  selling  on  the  auction  markets.  The  loan  level  was  1*8,6  cents 
per  pound- -computed  at  86  percent  of  the  September  1950  parity  price  for 
Maryland.  The  1950  crop  price  support  level  was  16  percent  higher  than 
for  the  previous  crop  principally  "because  of  the  revision  in  the  parity 
formula  provided  by  the  19^9  agricultural  legislation. 

Growers  placed  about  5  2  million  pounds  under  Government  loan --al- 
most 16  percent  of  the  auction  receipts  and  around  1^  percent  of  the  entire 
crop.  This  is  the  third  season  of  price  support  operations  in  Maryland  and 
the  proportion  going  under  Government  loan  was  considerably  larger  than  in 
the  2  previous  years.  About  2.6  and  3.0  million  pounds  from  the  19^9  and 
19^3  crops,  respectively  went  into  Government  loans  and  about  3.2  million 
of  this  remained  as  of  July  31  of  this  year. 

Growers  of  Maryland  tobacco  will  not  receive  price  support  on  their 
1951  crop  since  the  law  provides  that  no  price  support  can  be  made  avail- 
able on  the  crop  when  a  marketing  quota  has  been  disapproved.   In  the  refer- 
endum of  growers  last  fall,  more  than  three-fifths  of  those  voting  were 
opposed  toJ  a  quota  on  the  1951  crop . 

The  applicable  legislation  requires  the  proclamation,  this  fall,  of 
a  quota  on  the  1952  crop,  and  growers  will  vote  as  to  whether  the  quota 
should  go  into  effect.  Two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting  must  approve  be- 
fore a  quota  can  become  effective.  When  quotas  are  in  effect.,  price  sup- 
port at  90  percent  of  parity  is  mandatory. 

FIRE-CUKEP,  TYPES  21-23 

Production  and 
Carry-over 

The  indicated  acreage  of  fire-cured  is  51>500--down  2  j   percent 
from  last  year's  harvested  acreage  and  the  lowest  on  record.  The  acreage 
of  type  23  (Paducah-Mayfield  belt)  is  down  about  11  percent  from  the  har- 
vested acreage  in  I95C  while  acreage  of  type  22  (Hopkinsville-Clarksville 
belt)  held  about  even.  The  Virginia  type  21  acreage  may  be  up  about  2  per- 
cent over  last  year's  harvested  acreage. 

The  August  1  prospects  for  total  fire-cured  were  for  about  a  6l  mil- 
lion pound  crop— 6  percent  larger  than  the  1950  crop.  Despite  the  smaller 
type  23  acreage  the  crop  this  year  may  exceed  last  year's,  which  was  re- 
duced by  the  low  average  yields .  Also  higher  average  yields  this  year  may 
r4ise  the  type  22  crop  about  7  percent  above  last  year's.  The  Virginia 
type  21  crop  was  indicated  to  be'  practically  the  same  size  as  last  year's. 

The  carry-over  of  fire-cured  on  October  1  is  estimated  at  1^2  mil- 
lion pounds --down  Ik   percent  "from  a  year  earlier  and  the. lowest  in  5  years. 
A  sharp  decline  has  occurred  in  stocks  of  type  23  fire-cured  since  last 
year.  The  1951-52  total  supply  of  fire-cured--carry-over  plus  this  year's 
crop- -will  be  near  203  million  pounds—about  9  percent  smaller  than  in 
1950-51. 
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Domestic  Use  , 
and  Exports 

Total  disappearance  of  fire-cured  in  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1951,  may  reach  close  to  30  million- pound s-nearly  one-fourth  larger  than 
the  preceding  year's  relatively  low  65  million  pounds.  Domestic  use  is 
estimated  at  36"  million  pounds-a  little  larger  than  last  year's.  In  the 
first  three-quarters  of  the  marketing  year,  snuff  manufacture,  the  major 
domestic  outlet  for  fire-cured,  ran  almost  the  same  as  in  the  same  period 
of  1949-50. 

The  major  factor  in  the  rise  of  total  disappearance  in  1950-51  was 
the  substantial : increase  in  exports.  For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1951,  total  fire-cnred  exports  may  approximate  44  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  or  around  50  percent  more  than  in  1949-50  when  they  dropped 
to  the  lowest  level  since  1943-44»  During  the  first  three-quarters  of 
the  1950-51  marketing  year,  among  the  leading  importers  of  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  fire-cured  were  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  the 
Qhited  Kingdom-all  of  which  took  considerably  larger  quantities  than 
during  the  entire  1949-50  marketing  year.  Netherlands,  also  a  major  out- 
let, Ireland,  and  the  Gold  Ceast  got  more  in  October  1950-June  1951  than 
in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier  but  Portugal,  Germany,  Italy,  Norway, 
Egypt,  French  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  got  less.  Shipments  to  Denmark  held 
even*  In  June,  the  first  substantial  shipment  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire- 
cured  to  Spain  since  1939  was  reported. 


Table  9.-  Fire-cured  tobacco,  types  21-24;  Domestic  supplies,  disap- 
pearance, and  season  average  price,  average,  1934-38,  annual  1939-51 
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The  exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  in  October  1950-June  1951  were 
below  those  of  the  same  months  of  a  year  earlier  and  made  up  only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  fire-cured  exports.  Although  Norway,  Sweden. 
Switzerland  and  New  Zealand  took  more,  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands .  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  and  Australia  took  considerably  less. 

.During  the  1950~51  fiscal  year.  ECA  issued  authorizations  for  fire- 
cured  which  totaled  nearly  9  3  A  million  dollars  for  roughly,  27  million 
pounds  (farm- sales  weight  equivalent) .  The  195^-51  dollar  authorizations 
were  about  13  percent  larger  than  in  19'+9~5°.  France  and  her  overseas 
territories  accounted  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  total  purchase  authori- 
zations for  fire-cured  tobacco.  Other  maJ.or  recipients  were  the  United 
Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Italy  with  smaller  amounts  going  to 
.Belgium,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Austria.   1- 

1951  Price  Support .-.    •.  ,■ 
to  be  Higher      •  ■ 

The  price  support  for  fire-cured  tobacco  is  fixed  at  75  percent  of 
the  Burley  loan  level  and  will  be  higher  for  the  3  951  crop  than  for  the 
I95O  -crop.  The  announced  1951  minimum  support  level  for  fire-cured  is 
37-°  cents  per  pound  compared- with  last  season's  support : of  3^«3  cents  per 
pound.  The  actual  1951  support  level  will  be  higher  of  either  the  an- 
nounced minimum  or  the  level  computed  on  the  basis  of  75  percent  of  the 
support  level  for  Burley  at  the  beginning  of  the  October  1951-September  1952 
marketing  year.  The  Burley  support  is  computed  at  90   percent  of  its  parity. 
As  of  July*  the  Burley  parity  was  slightly  higher  than 'it  was-  in  Maroh,  the 
month  used  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  min imum  supports. 

In  the  I95O  marketing  season  the  substantial  proportion  of  low 
quality  Kentucky -Tennessee  fire-cured  tobacco  held  down  the  general  aver- 
age price  received  by  growers' even  though  most  prices  for  individual  grades 
were  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Eastern  District  fire-cured  averaged 
'30.9  cents  per  pound—three-tenths  of  a  cent  higher  than  a  year  earlier 
while  Western  District  fire -cured  averaged  26.1  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  2S.1  cents  for  the  preceding  year's  crop.  The 'Virginia  fire-cured 
at  36,3  cents  per  pound  averaged  considerably  higher  than  the  Kentucky- 
Tennessee.  It  was  9  percent  above  the  previous  season's  average  and  a 
new  record  high. 

During  the  1950  marketing  season ,  less  fire-cured  tobacco  was  placed 
under  Government  loan  than  in  any  of -.the  previous  k   years.  It  totaled 
about  12.5  million. pounds  (farm-sales  weight) --a  little  over  one-fifth 
of  the  relatively  small  total  crop.   In  the  past  5  marketing  seasons, 
growers  placed  a  total  of  130  million  pounds  under  Government  loan;  and 
on  July  l',  1951-  there  remained  about  *)k   million  pounds  (farm- sales  weight 
equivalent)  in  Government  loan  stocks  ■.  -.   .; 
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DAP  K  AIR -CURED,  TYPES  35-37 


The  indicated  acreage  of  types  35-37  combined  is  28,400 — 1  percent 
lower  than  last  year's  harvested  acreage  and  the  smallest  on  record.  One 
Sucker  (type  35)  was  a  little  higher  in  Kentucky  and  a  little  lower  in 
Tennessee  than  last  year's  harvested  acreage  while  Green  Piver  (type  36) 
was  down  about  7  or  8  percent.  The  Virginia  sun-cured  (type  37)  indicatd 
acreage  was  up  about  9  percent .  The  acreage  allotments  totaled  about  the 
same  as  last  year's.  Last  year  the  yields  per  acre  of  One  Sucker  were 
the  smallest  in  10  years  and  of  Green  River,  the  smallest  in  5  years. 
Considerably  better  yields  than  last  year  were  indicated  for  these  types 
as  of  August  1,  and  production  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  was  expected  to 
total  nearly  33  million  pounds--l4  percent  larger.  The  One  Sucker  crop 
was  indicated  at  nearly  one-fifth  above  last  year's  and  the  Green  River 
and  Virginia  sun-cured  may  be  up  5  or  6  percent . 

Table  10.-  Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35-37:  Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  price, 
average  193^-38,  annual  1939-51 
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Carry-over  of  dark  air -.cured : ,  tobacco  .on  October  1  ('beginning  of 
the  1951"52  marketing  year/  is  estimated  at  about  75  million  pounds-- 
6  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier  when  October  stocks  were  the  highest 
since  1932.  The  total  supply  for  I95I-52,  adding  carry-over  and  the  pro- 
spective 1951  crop,  is  about  108  million  pounds  or  practically  the  same 
as  the  195Q "51- supply •  The  increase  in,  the  size  of  this  year's  crop  just 
about  offsets  the  decrease- in  the  carry-over. 

Domestic  Use  ■  '-       ;  .- .:      ,-. 
and  Exports  ■   '•,  •  .   ,  ,'-    ?-■•••  ■■" 

During  the  year  ending  September  30>  195-1  >•  the  total  disappearance 
of  dark  air-cured  is  expected  to.  approximate  3.3  or  3^  million  pounds -- 
roughly  10  percent  more. than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  domestic. use 
(mostly  in  chewing,  tobacco)  will  probably  be  2k   or  25. million  pounds  and 
exports  will  account  for  around:9  million  pounds  ( farm -=  sales  weight).  - 
Most  of  the  increase  above  last  year's  disappearance  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  exports  since  19^9" 5'^  •  when  they  were  only  a  little  over  6  mil- 
lion pounds . 

Exports  of  dark  air-cured- tobacco  are  partly  as  leaf  and  partly  as 
Black  Fat- -a  semi -processed  fojjm.  In  the  first  9  months  of  the  marketing 
year,  exports  of  Green  Eiver  and  Black  Fat  were  up  quite  sharply  over 
those  in  the  same  period  of  19^9-50  and  exports  of  One  Sucker  increased  a 
little.  Nigeria,  the  prinqlpdl" export  outlet" for  One  Sucker,  took  prac- 
tically the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^9-50  but  Belgium- 
and  Netherlands  each  took  a  larger  quantity.  The- United  Kingdom  got  sub- 
stantially more  Green  Eiver  tobacco  than  a  year  earlier',  and' a  relatively 
large  shipment  went  to  , Spain  in  June  of  this  year.  Liberia  got  more  but 
Belgian  takings  of  this  type  were  smaller.   Larger  shipments : of  Black  Fat 
went  to  Nigeria.  Gold  Coast,  French  West  and  Equatorial  Africa  and. West- 
ern Portuguese  Africa  in  October  1950-June  1951  than  in  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier  but  less  to  Cameroon. 

During  the  1950-51  fiscal  year,  EGA  issued  authorizations  for  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  which  totaled  nearly  2  J  million  dollars  for  roughly  . 
5  2  million  pounds  (farm- sales -weight  equivalent).  The  dollar  authori- 
zations in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  ( 19^9-50 )  were  about  $950,000.  About 
three-fifths  of  the  I95O-5I  authorizations  was  to  the  United  Kingdom's 
overseas  territories,  Nigeria,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  Other  recipients  of 
ECA  purchase  approvals  were  France  and  her  overseas  territories,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  and  Norway. 

1951  Price  Support 
to  be  Higher 

•  The  price  support  'for  dark  air-cured  tobacco  is  fixed  at  66   2/3  per- 
cent of  the  Burley  loan  level  and  will  be  higher  for  the  1951  crop  than  for 
the  1950  crop.  The  announced  1951.  minimum  support  level  for  dark  air-cured 
is  32.9  cents  per  pound  compared  with  last  season's  support  Of  30.5  cents 
per  pound.  The  actual  1951  support  will  be  the  higher  of  either,  the 
announced  minimum  or  the  level  computed  on  the  basis  of  66   2/3  percent  of 
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the  support  level  for  Burley  at  the  beginning  of  the  October  1951-September 
1952  marketing  year.  The  Burjejy.,.suppprt  is  computed  at  90   percent  of  its 
parity.  As. of  July,  -the  Bur^yj^ariisy'  was  slightly  higher  than  it  was  in 
March,  the  month  used  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  minimum  supports. 

In  the  195G  marketing  season,-  the  general  .'price  averages  of  One 
Sucker  and  Green  Biver  were  lowered  by  the  large  proportions  of  inferior 
quality  tobacco  resulting  front  the  adverse  weather  conditions.-.  The  1950 
averages  of  One  Sucker  and  Green  Paver  were  23.6.  and  22.6  cents  per 
pound- -down  15  and  19  percent,  respectively,  from  those  in  the.  previous 
season.  The  195°  season  average  price  for  Virginia  sun-cured  was  33 -9  cents 
.per  pdund--2  -§•  cents  higher  than  in  the  19^9  season  and  the  second  highest 
on  record.  •        .         ... 

In  the  1950  season,  a  little  over  k   million  pounds-.' (.fai-ai- sales- 
weight)  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  was  placed  under  Government  loan.  About 
l8  percent  of-  the  1950  One  Sucker  crop  and  lk   percent  of  the  1950  Green 
River  crop  went  into  loan  but  very  little  of  Virginia  sun-cured.  In  the 
past  5  seasons,  a  total  of  kj   million  pounds  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  were 
placed  under  Government  loan;  and  on  July  1,  1951..  there  remained  about 
28  million  pounds  (farm- sales -weight  equivalent )' in  Government  loan  stocks. 

CIGAR,  TYPES  kl-62 

1951-52  Supplies 

Filler:  The  1951  indicated  acreage  for  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf 
(type  kl)   is  36,300- -nearly  6  percent  less  than  last  year's  harvested  acre- 
age, while  the  Ohio  filler  (types  k2-kh) ,  indicated  acreage  is  5,300--down 
more  than  one-fourth  from  the  1950  harvested  acreage.  The  Pennsylvania 
filler  crop  is  expected  to  be  close  to  58  million  pounds  and  the  Ohio  filler 
may  total  about  8.7  million  pounds --approximately  k   and  17  percent  lower, 
respectively,  than  the  1950  harvestings.  The  1951  indicated  yield  per  acre 
for  the  Ohio  filler  types  is  up  about  11  percent  from  last  season's. 

The  carry-over  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  filler  combined  on  October  1, 
1951?  is  estimated  at  about  155  million  pounds- -8  percent  above  last 
October  and  the  highest  since  the  early  19Uo's.  The  1951-52  total  supply-- 
carry-over  plus  production--is  expected  to  be  around  222  million  pounds 
compared  with  215  million  in  195O-5I  and  will  be  larger  than  for  any  year 
since  19*J-1-U2. 

Puerto  Rican  tobacco  (type  k6)   also  is  ,a  cigar  filler  type,  which 
is  planted  in  the  fall  and  harvested  in  the  early  months  of  the  next  year. 
The  crop  planted  last  fall  and  harvested  early  this  year  was  about  25  \  mil- 
lion pounds --down  a  little  from  the  previous  year.  Stocks  of  Puerto  Rican 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  on  July  1  totaled  a  little  under  22  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight )--l8  percent  lower  than  on  July  1,  1950.  Stocks 
on  the  Island  were  about  35  million  pounds  or  9  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier.  Shipments  of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  for 
specified  periods  are  compared  in  table  11. 
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Table  -11.--  Shipments  of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rice  to  the  United  States 
- (Declared  ..weight) ■ 


Year 

beginning  July  1 

January -May 

Tobacco 

[Average 
:193^-38 

:   13^7 

* 

;  19  US  ;  19  49 

:  1950 1/ 

• 

191+9    ; 

1950 

[Million 
:  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

9.1 
5-0 

Million  ..Million 
pounds    pounds 

8.2      11.2 

6.0       7.7 

Million 
-pounds 

8.5 
8.3 

Million  I 
pounds 

4.7 
1.9 

Million 
pounds 

Leaf  2/ 
Scrap 

:  17.2 

1   4.9 

3-5 
1.5 

Total 

:  22.1 

14.1 

14.2      18.9 

16.8 

6.6 

5.0 

l/  July  1950 -May  1951  data --corresponding  11  months'  data  for  same  period  a 
year  earlier  are  leaf,  10. 9  million  pounds;  scrap,  "J  .2   million  pounds; 
total,  18.1  million  pounds. 
2/  Practically  all  shipped  as  stemmed  leaf. 

Binder ;  Total  cigar  binder  acreage  is  indicated  at  36,000  acres- 
near  ly  14  percent  lower  than  the  1950  harvested  acreage.   The  binder 
types  51-55  and  Ohio  filler  types  42-44  are  being  grown  under  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Connecticut 
Valley  Broadleaf  (type  51)  and  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  acreages  are  indi- 
cated go  be  down  10  and  15  percent,  respectively,  from  last  year's  har- 
vested acreage.  For  the  Wsiconsin  binder  types,  the  indicated  acreages 
of  the  Northern  Wisconsin  (type  54)  and  Southern  Wisconsin  (type  55) 
were  down  about  20  and  11  percent,  respectively. 

This  year's  production  of  all  binder  types  combined,  according  to 
August  indications,  is  expected  to  be  near  54  million  pounds --nearly 
18  percent  lower  than  last  year's  harvestings.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
types  51  and  52  may  be  down  11  and  15  percent,  respectively.  In  Wisconsin, 
the  type  54  crop  may  be  18  percent  smaller  than  last  year  rs  production  and 
type  55  may  he  down  very  sharply- -27  percent.  The  latter  type  had  con- 
siderable losses  of  acreage  due  to  floods.  The  relatively  small  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  (type  53)  crop  is  estimated  at  about  the 
same  size  as  last  year--l  l/2  million  pounds. 

The  total  carry-over  of  the  binder  types  on  October  1  is  expected 
to  be  around  143  million  pounds- -6  percent  above  that  on  October  1,  1950, 
and  the  highest  since  the  mid-1930 's.  Based  on  July  1  stocks  report, 
most  of  the  increase  in  the  carry-over  above  last  year  will  be  in 
types  52  and  55. 

The  prospective  total  supply  for  1951-52- -production  plus  carry- 
over—is about  197  million  pounds- -slightly  less  than  the  1950-51  supply. 
The  decrease  in  production  seems  likoly  to  more  than  offset  the  increase 
in  carry-over,  but  total  supply  of  types  51-55  combined  for  the  year 
ahead  will  be  the  second  largest  since  1941-42.  . 
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Table  12,-  Cit;ar  tobac 
and  seas o.i  ave 
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Type  and. 
year    . 


filler  types  41-44  g/ 
Average  153^-33 

3S39-V  . 

1340.  ..  ■:     . 

1541    , 
1542 

1943- 


44 


IS  . 

13 116 
1947 

1„  4S 

1349  • 
1S50  37    ■ 
135.1  3/ 

Binder  types  51-56 
Average  1334-33 

1333 
l^.l+O 

13)41 

1342 

1343 

-■/■-,•'(■ 

1914.6 

33'ltf  ■ 
1914S 

13  43 ..'; 

1330.3V 
1331a/ 

Wrapper  types  6l-SG 
Average  1934U.3S 

1333 
1340 
13  4I 
13 1|2 

1343 
IS  44 

IS  45 
IS  46 

1347 

13  UG 

1345 

1350  3/ 
1331 37 


co,   types  lp.^02 
rage  price,   average 

( -jTara-s  al-s  s  ■wei&Irb ) 

.     Stocks 


Domestic  supplies,    disa-opee ranee, 
annual.  1333-51 


19  34-3°  1. 


-roduction:October  1 

;,      1/ 

million 


:  Disappearance 
Supply   «;/ear  beginning 
.   October  1  l/ 


.    Average 
.price  per 
pound 


•pounds 
4"«3 

S4.7     ' 

"71»2 

47.0 

pro"    f 

3<J»o 
43.3 
04.4 
63.2 
70.3 
63.1 

71.1 
66.7 


41. 3 

%5«3 
&7VS 

G1.6 

55.2 
51.0 
57.2 
62a 
73.G 
70.3 
53.7 

62.0- 

65.1 

53.6. 


S.)4 


Iiillion 
'oounds 


153 
ll'l 
151 

157 

166 

.  153 
145 
lii2 

125 
122 

123 
.131 

143 

17  155 


165 

116 

134 
136 

137 

123 

-  ,   103 
.    102 

103 
•      123 

-  125 
123 

■   135 

y  143 
11 


11*4 

10,1 

21.3 

3.5 

13.6 

23.1 

10.1 

'  12.7 

22.3 

0  ..p 

1  -r      »-\ 

00   '. 

j  *c- 

-P*1- 

CI-.  V 

10.0 

13,0 

23.0 

11.3 

14.3 

25..  3 

11.2 

14. 7  . 

12.3 

13.6 

26.1 

13.5 

13.4 

2b. 3 

13.1 

14.5 

2S  .  0 

17.3 

lo.o 

33*3 

15.0 

13.4  . 

34*4 

14. '0 

35o 

34.5 

if   Stocks  and  disappearance  for  types  53 
Pj  A  small  ouantity  of  type  L;.3  for  1333 

revision.     £/  Preliminary   estimate. 


Iiillion 
,  pounds 
203.3 

205.0 
215.7 

220,6 
2Q0.6 
20^.2 
1S2.G 
133.2 
J.0^1.4 

154.5 
201.0 

222,0 


17 


206.9 

173.3 
202.3 
133.3 
133.1 
177.7 
165.7 
164.4 
177.3 
134.0 

1<j5.^ 

lop.ii 

200.2 
y  137.0 


20.2 


Iiillion 
•pounds 
54.4 
54.0 

.  53.7 
61.4 
67.0 
55.2 
61.3 
64.0 
71.0 
61.7 
62. G 

57.2 

17  60.0 


.  60,5 

:     45:.  0 

66.1 
60.4 
66. 4 
69,2 

63.4 

60.3 

,53.6 

.63.2 
62.3 
50.1 

hi  57.o 


9.3 


'  ent  s 
10.1; 

H.7 
12.0 

12.5 
13.2 
13,  b 

19.5 

34.0 

3.2.0 

30.O 

<-fJmO 

26.2 
o  -     o 


12.5 

16.0 

14.3 

16.3 
20.  if. 

30.3 
30.3 
47.7 
52.7 
43.4 
41.2 
36.0 

35.5 


75.3 


7.3 

■:  67.7 

10.1+ 

1     1  / .6   ■ 

a  £ 

'  <■•  1. 

3.0 

^  °  .4 

5.4 

152.1 

2.7 

167.7 

10.3 

■     130.1 

12.3 

i:7.3   . 

12.7 

234.0  : 

12.4 

2,6.0 

15.0 

274.0  ■ 

14.5 

201.0 

14.5 

203.0 

6l,    and  02  are  as  of  July  1. 
rid  I3I4O  not   included.     5/    Sub 
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Wrapper :  Total  shade-grown  wrapper  acreage  at  13,600  was  indi- 
cated to  be  the  same  as  that  harvested  in  1950.  The  Connecticut  Valley- 
type  61  is  up  slightly  while  the  Georgia -Florida  type  62  is  down  a  little. 
As  of  August  1,  the  production  in  Connecticut  Valley "at  8,1  million  pounds 
was  indicated  to  be  about  6  percent  less  than  last  year's,  but  as  the 
result  of  higher  yields  in  the  Georgia-Florida  area,  ^the  type  62  crop  at 
6.4  million  pounds  may  turn  out  to  be  slightly  larger"  than  last  year's 
crop . 

Carry-over  of  both  wrapper  types  combined  on  July  1  was  19-9  mil- 
lion pounds- -2  to  3  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Stocks  of  type  61 
were  lower  but  those  of  type  62  exceeded  last  year's  by  17  percent.  The 
1951-52  total  supply  of  shade-grown-  wrapper  (production  plus  carry-over) 
at  about  34  l/2  million  pounds  will,  be  very  slightly  larger  than  last 
year's  and  above  that  for  any  previous  year. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cigar  tobacco  is  used  in  domestic  cigar 
manufacture  but  some  grades  are  used  in  scrap  chewing  and  some  is  exported. 
During  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  filler  and  binder  marketing  year, 
which  began  on  October  1,  1950,  cigar  manufacture  averaged  6  percent  higher 
than  in  the  comparable  period  of  a  year  earlier  and  the  manufacture  of  scrap 
chewing  tobacco  increased  slightly.  Cigar  consumption  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue above  the  level  of  a  year  earlier  and  scrap  chewing  will  probably 
hold  even  or  increase  slightly.  In  the  first  3  quarters  of  the  current 
marketing  year,  cigar  filler  and  binder  exports  totaled  about  2.6  mil- 
liqn  pounds  (farm- sales  weight) --about  r(0   percent  binder  and  30  percent 
filler. 

Exports  of  cigar  filler  during  October  1950-June  1951  were  sharply 
lower  than  a  year  earlier.  Much  smaller  quantities  were  shipped  to  the 
Worth  African  .countries,  which  took  a  substantial  share  of  the  total  a 
year  earlier.  Exports  of  cigar  binder  during  October  1950-June  1951  were 
slightly  below,  those  in  the  eame  period  a  year  earlier,  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  got  more  but  considerably  less  went  to  Germany 
and  Austria.  Cigar  wrapper  exports  during  the  yfear  ending  June  30  totaled 
about  3.6  million  pounds  (farm-sales-weight) --almost  as  much  as  in  1949-50. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  total  went  to  Germany  and  the  rest  went  mostly 
to  Canada,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Netherlands,  and  Austria. 

It  is  estimated  that  total  disappearance  of  cigar  filler  (types 
41-44)  will  be  about  60  million  pounds  in  the  year  ending  September  30 
compared  with  57  million  in  the  preceding  year.  Binder,  disappearance 
in  the  current -marketing  year  is  estimated  at  about  57  pillion  pounds 
compared  with  50  million  in  1949-50.  '  The  total  disappearance  of  shade- 
grown  wrapper  in  the  year  ending  June  30  was  14  l/2  million  pounds -- 
about  the  same  as  in  1949-50.  Disappearance  of  Connecticut  Valley  shade 
dropped  a  little  while  that  of  Georgia-Florida  was  larger  than  a  year 
earlier. 

ECA  authorizations  for  cigar  tobacco  were  issued  to  the  amount  of 
5.7  million  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1949-50.  This  was  enough  for  roughly 
6  to  6  1/2  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight).  The  1950-51  authorizations 
for  cigar  tobacco  were  about  one-sixth  less  than  in  19^9-50.  Germany  re- 
ceived the  major  share  of  the  cigar  tobacco  authorizations  while  Denmark 
and  Netherlands  were  next. 
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The  1951  average  prices  for  the  cigar  types  of  tobacco  being  grown 
under  acreage  allotments  and  quotas,  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  those 
received  for  the  1950  crops  because  of  higher  support  levels.  Minimum 
support  levels  for  the  1951  crops  were  announced  April  13  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  actual  supports  will  be  the  higher  of  either 
the  already  announced  minimums  or  the  level  computed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  (determined  on  the  basis  of  90  percent  of  September 
parity) •  The  minimum  support  levels  are  shown  in  table  13  •  The  July 
parity  index , (prices  ,paid  by  farmers,  interest  taxes,  and  wage  rates) 
was  slightly  above  what  it  was  when  the  mininmms  were  determined.  If 
the  parity  for  cigar  filler  and  binder  (types  42«*44  and  '51-55)  in  Sept- 
ember should  exceed  the  Marcti  level,  "the  relative  increase  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  actual  supports  to  be  determined  for  the  1951  crops. 

Table  13*-  Cigar  types  of  tobacco,  season  average  prices,  1949-50: 
— — — —    loan  level.  1950:  minimum  loan  £evel.  1951  


Type 


1949 
season 
average 


1950 
season 
average 


1950' 
loan 

level 


:  '  1951 
:  minimum 
:  loan  level 


Cents  per  .  Cents  per   Cents  per   Cents  per 
pound      pound      pound      pound 


Ohio"  cigar, filler,  ' 

types  42-44 

:   25.0 

18.6 

23.6 

26.1 

Conn.  Valley  Broadleaf 

< 

binder,  type  51  . 

:   53.0 

52--0 

49.0 

54.9 

Conn.  Valley  Havana  Seed 

* 

binder,  type  52 

s   41.9 

39.8 

49.5 

53.9 

N.  Y.  and  Pa.  Havana  Seec 

I 

binder,  type  53 

:   22.0 

21.7 

.  25.5 

27.8 

Southern  Wis.  binder, 

type  54 

:   22.8 

23.5 

24.1 

27.0 

Northern  Wis,  binder, 

type  55 

28.5 

28.1 

30.0 

33.3  • 

The  1951  crop  of  Pennsylvania  tobacco  will  not  have  price  supports 
since  a  quota  was  disapproved  by  growers  in  the  Referendum  last  December. 
Theel950  crop  brought  a  season  average  price  of  26.4  cents  per  pound  -  - 
practically  the  same  as  in  each  of  the  previous  2  seasons. 

Price  support  operations  on  the  1950  crops  were  carried  out  in 
each  of  the  cigar  filler  and  binder  areas.  The  quantities  placed  under 
loan  by  growers  were  2.8  million  pounds  of  Pennsylvania  (type  41),  2.6 
million  pounds  of  Ohio  (types  42-44),  3.6  million  pounds  of  Havana  Seed 
(type  52),  1.4  million  pounds  of  Southern  Wisconsin  (type  54) »  and 
361,000  pounds  of  Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55).  Only  minor  quantities  of 
types  51  and  53  were  received  under  Government  loan.  As  of  July  31 »  there 
was  9.6  million  pounds  of  1950  crop  cigar  tobacco  and  4.1  million  pounds 
of  1949  crop  remaining  in  Government  loan  stocks.  Also  there  was  about 
2.3  million  pounds  in  the  inventories  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  1950  season  average  price  for  Connecticut  Valley  shade-grown 
wrapper  was  $2.15  per  pound-about  5  percent  above  the  1949  average.  The 
Georgia-Florida  shade-grown  wrapper  averaged  $2.00  per  pound  in  1950- 
slightly  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States,   "by  class  and  type, 
average  135^-3"»   annual  19ijS— 51»   and  percentages 


•Class  and 
type 


Old  and- Middle  Beit,   type;"ll  «■> 
Eastern  llorth  Carolina,   type  12 
South  Carolina^   Type  13 
Georgia  and  Florida,    type  I4 

Total  flue-cured,   types  11-11|. 

Virginia,   type  21 

Kentucky-Tennessee,  type- 22    . .- 

Kentucky-Tennessee,  type  23 

Total  fire-cured,  types  21-23 

Bur  ley,    type-"31_  .     ^ .'        _.  >     ;, 

Maryland,'  type  32 

One  Sucker,   type  35 
Green  Eiver,   type  36 
Virginia  sun-cured,   type  37 
Total  dark  air-cured, 
types  35-37 

Pennsylvania  Seedleaf,    type  kl 
Miami  Valley,    types  42-44 
Total  cigar  filler, 
types  hl-kk 

Conn.  Valley  Broadleaf ,   type  51 
Conn,  Val.  Havana  Seed,    type  52 
IT.  Y.-Pa»  Havana  Seed,-   type  53 
Southern  Wisconsin,   type  54' 
northern  Wisconsin,   type  55 

Total  cigar  "binder'," 

types  .51-55       .....     ,....     , 

C  0  nn .  Val .   shade-gr ovm \  typ  e ; '  6l 
Ga.-IFla.    shade-grovm,-  type  5'2- 
Total  cigar '"wrapper, 
types  pi- 62 

Louisiana  periqixe,    type  "J2-. 
Total  all  types  2/'    -  . 


average ; 
1S3U-35: 


1949  '  ■  1S50  .1/ 


1951.1/ 


s percentage  change 
1950  to 
3551 


/:  Average. 


1934-33 
to  1951 


lrOQG 
acres 

327.1 
236.6 

155.7 


J8G3.1 

23.1 
76,7 

_L_.  3i=-2±L 


1,000 
acres 

-332.0 
304«0 
183,0 

Ul.lt 

535.4 


1,000 

acres 

34S.0- 
307^0 
193.0' 

-iiQih. 


1,009 

acres 

'  353.0 

•  221.0 
1  131.3 


Percent.    Percent 


95C,4,i,o$s.3 


+20.1 

+13,0 

+5b.9 ■ 

+27.3 


+12.3 
+15.0 
+14.5 

+I4.6 


10.7 
34.1 
15,5 


e   S 

29.7 
13;  1  - 


"-1-32,2 
347.2 


36.7 


-..  19.5 

11?    rt 


6O..3- 


52.8 


10.0 

23.7 

11.8 
51.5 


-56.7 
-6I.3 

-63 -.6 
-61.0 


+2.0 

.0 

-11.3 

-2.5 


U2.0 

23.!} 

1U.6 

38.0 


.453.4  .4.11.3  ...UC3. 5  +33.5       +12.7 

50.0  50.0       51.0  +33.0         +2.0 

17.9  16.2       16.3  ,-iS.i  ■■•       +.6 

10.2  3.3     .    8.6  -54.3*       -7.5 

4.0'  3.2          3.5  +6.1.  -:.:    +9.U 


32.1         28,7         28.4,     -32.4   ;■  ■    -1.0 


37.o       39  a       3^.8     +5.7.3         -5.9 
7*"0 7^8 -     5.8  t     -60.3  •:  -^25.6 


4U0O 


i.r: 


46.3 


42-.6,     +12.1       --9.2 


3,1     +26.4  '•"■     -3.3 
7.7;     +42.6       -15.4 


7*2- 3-0.    ...10.1. 

5.4  "•(  >.l 

'  .7   ■■-  1.0  ■-•='•  1.0 

S.S'        8.5--      3.3         7.4     -1S.9       -20.4 
6.7       12.0     ■  12.2 10.3      +61.2       ~n.5 


1.0      +42,9  .0 

7.4     -1S.9 


28 .3    ■  ,   .39.2 .  4l»7     ,     36.0       +24.6         -13.7 


10  ;5;  8.2 

_    2 Jo  "■'' 5.1  5.-U 


6.3 


8.4"     +33.3  '+2.4 

5.2:    +100.0     ,..-3.7 


j-  8.5        15.6       "13.  i 


.3 


.4' 


13. 6"-    +52. 8_ 
.4"    '+33.3 


.0 
.0 


1,501.3.  Iro31.0  1,603,8.1,785.3       +18.'9         +H.3 


1/     Preliminary. 

2/      Includes   small  acreage  of  ty-oes  24,    45,- and  56-  in  1934-38  average  and  type  21+ 
in  1943,         -     ■-   '•    :       -■  ■■  ■-■   '  •::   . 
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Tobacco:      Yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States,  "by  types, 
for  specified  periods  with  percentages 


period 


Average: 

192U-2S 
1925-33 

193U-38 


1333 
191+0 
1941 

19 1+2 

19  uu 

19  U5 

1946 

191+7 
1943 

191+9  ' 

1950  2/ 

1951  3/ 


Flue-  :  Fire- 
cured  :  cured 
11-1U  :  21-2U 


Burley 
31 


Mary- 
land 

;  32  - 


Dark 
air- 
cured 
35-37 


Cigar 


Filler 

1+1-1+5 

U 


■a*   j     :  :  lotal 

Binder  .,  , , 

51  56  :WraPPer: 
1/ 


6l-62  ;  types 


Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds   Pounds    Pounds 


Av."  IS 34-38 "to 
av.   191+6-50 

1950  to  1951 


676 

707 
356 

767 

1    777 
811 

S07 

777 
S19 

731 
6S3 

W 

751+ 

•   S03 
'    S37 

1,31+0 

1,035 
1,266 

1,256 
1,350 
1,1+65 

1.0U1 
1,033 

351+ 

765 

.  770 

S65 

922 

1,025 
905 

1,02k. 
93S 

'    s6s 
sss 
235 

9S2 

'   91+3 

'  931 
1.01+5 

935 
9S0 

982 

S20 
S50 

775 
71+0 
530 

90S 

905 

367 

1,037 

;   372 

1,232 

1,337 

1,1+37 
1,21+3 

1,21+1 

1,536 

1,530 
1,503 
1,520 
1,51+0 

i.ouu 
922 

333 

963 

l.OHU 

3i+o 

1,036 

366 

1,023 

.  361+ 

1,069 
1,0GS 

1.137 
1,135 
1.233 

1,022 

951 
1,1S9 
1.02U 
1,170 

1,139 
1,127 
1,256 

1,153 

1,396 

S50 

525 
925 
735 
750" 

1,116 

96S 
1,215 
1.051+ 
1,163 

1.1+93 

1,2S1 

1,501+ 
1,1+23 
1,566 

1,51+7 
1,523 
1,551 
1,527 

1,523 

1,075 
1,001 
1,000 

332 
533 

1,116 
1,091+ 

1,182 

1,133 
1,271+ 

1,191 
1.312 
1,271+. 

1,133 
1,0SS 

1,17s 

1,235 
1,210 

1,21+3 

S25 
soo. 

900 ' 

1,120 

933 
1,11+7 

1,51+3 
1.517 
1,565 

1,533 
1,561 
1,1+33 

1,10s 

1,103 
1,072 

1,209 
1,267 
1,260 

Percentage  change 


per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Per-   Per-  ■  Per-   Per-   Per-   Per- 
cent  cent  •'  cent   cent   cent   cent 


l/  Fron  1936  to  1333,  type  45  (filler)*  supplanted  "oy  type  56  ("binder).. 

2/  Preliminary,  •' 

3/   Indicated  as  of  August  1, 


Per- 
cent 


+1+0.U    +39.7    +52.6      +9,3    +32.6    +19.5      +5.8      +3.0      +UO.3 
-2.3      +8.3      +2.7    +12.5    +11+.S      +3.2      -1+.6     -2.S         -.6 
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Table  l6e-  Oasli  receipts  from  tc-bace©"<  compared  with  total  cash  receipt: 

from  all  farm-  commodities*   sSle<st'ed  States  and  United  States, 

average  19 33-39 »   annual  19 1+9-50 


State 


H.   C. 
ST. 

s.  c. 

Va. 

Tenn, 

Ga. 

Conn.   • 
Md, 

ria. 

Pa. 

Mass. 
Wis. 
Ohio 
Ind, 

Subtotal 
U.   S.   1/ 


Cash  receipts  ':  ^°^cco-  *-  ^as^e^ts'-v?  ?^aeco 


•;  as.  per-  J 


.;  as  oe-r- 


Total   'Tobacco*  cfn}sf%''-1oial  ''Tobacco-  c5itap, 
;__ -'of  total;  ...  . j ;•_  ^__!_qf  total 

"       Average  1935-39  _ 


1 


*5   19^9:- 


Million  Million  lltillion  Million 

dollars  dollars    Percent  ; dollars  dollars    Percent 


227 

146 
100 
120 

125 

Iko 
54 
70 

US 

75 
297 

326 

266 


7,373 


121 
52 

•  19 

20 
16 

15 

•  7 

5 

■ 

4 

2 
2 

3 


274 


53.3     V 
35.6 
19.0 
16.7 

12.8 

10.3 

13.0 

7.1 

3cU 
1.5 

2.7 
.7 

_q 


•  2,335         272       11.6 


3A 


1/     Other  States  with  relatively  s 
Kansas,   Louisiana,   Minnesota, 


706 

534 
27s 
UOb- 

432 

447 

■    156 

23S 

435 
76s 

1S3 
352 
S57 
957 

7  f  449 


28,127 


353 

186 

72 

r 

59 
55 

49 
32. 

19 
17. 
17 

13 

7 

10 

5 


900 


304 


50*3 
34.S 
25.9 
14.5 
12.7 

• 

11.0 
20.5 

3.0 

3.2 : 


7.1. 

./ 

1.0 

.5 
12.1 


3.2 


'Cash  receipts  :  ToDaccp 
'. _J  as  per- 

To'tal   : Tobacco ;  (^n*ap® 
_         _j ;pf  total 

1950"" _. 


Million  Million 
dollars  dollars    Percent 


730 

514 
271 

•443 
U20 

472 

D+6 
233 

.437 
731 

177 
360 

934; 
941 


h8& 

bl.3 

130 

35.0 

32 

30.3 

37 

13.4 

60 

14.3 

51 

10.3 

25 

17.1 

20 

3.6 

13 

4.1 

15 

2.1 

10 

5.6 

3 

.8 

'10 

7. 

'  1.1 
.7 

27,921         l.ODh. 


7.U70      1,059        14.2 


3.3 


all  cash  receipts  from  tobacco  are  Alabama, 
issouri,   Hew  York,    and  West  Virginia. 
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Table  17.-  Production  of  manufactured  tobacco  in 
the  United  States,  for  specif ied. periods 


1 

Chewing 

; 

Smoking 

u 

Period 

• 

:    Plug'   : 

■                              » 

Twist 
Million 

\  Pine-   | 
[     cut 

Scrap   ' 

1/  : 

Total 

Snuff 

• 

.Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

• 

:   pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

■pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average: 

a 

• 

1525-29       ■ 

:   101+.5 

S.S 

.   6.2 

77.4 

196.5 

l6l,l 

33.6 

1935-33 

:     56.9 

5.9 

5.0 

i+i+»o 

lll.S 

135.0 

37.3 

191+0 

:     1+S.S 

5.6 

4»7 

1+2.1+ 

101.5 

205.1 

37.3 

19 1A 

:     50.2 

5.6. 

5.1 

VU2 

105.1 

157.6 

33.6 

131+2 

1    54.3 

6.0 

5.1 

1+8.3 

113.7 

175.7 

1+1.0 

I3k3 

1    5S*3 

6.3 

1+.5 

5i*i+ 

121.1 

lb2.8 

43.2 

191+4 

:     61.7 

6.5 

1+.1 

52,5 

125.2 

133.9 

1+2.0 

151+5 

:     55.7 

6.7 

1+.0 

1+7.7 

113.1 

16S.5 

43. s 

191+6 

:     51.6 

5.8 

3.S 

1+6.1 

107.5 

106.1+ 

.  33.1+ 

131+7 

s     47.3 

5.2 

'    3.8 

1+2.2 

5S.5- 

101+.7 

33.2 

191+S 

1     1+5.3 

5.6 

3.2 

1+2.1 

56.2. 

107.6 

1+0.S 

191+9 

:     U1.9- 

5.6 

2.2 

35.7 

50.0 

10G.1 

.  1+0.5 

1950 


-1+0.3 


5.5 


1.7   39 .0 


7.5   107.T 


uo.o 


Jan. -June 
Jan. -June 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1950  : 

1951  ! 

20.3 

20.1 

2.S 

2.1+ 

1.1+         19..-I         I+3.6 

l.u      19.7      1+3.6 

■  53.5 
51.S 

■  20.1 
20.6 

• 

Percentage  change 

Percent 

Percent  Pi 
-11+.3 

srcent .Percent  Percent 

0.0       +3.1       ■  0.0 

Percent 
-3.2 

Percent 

Jan. -June 

to 
Jar.. -June 

-1.0 

+2.5 

l/  Breakdown  of  smoking  and  scrap  prior-  to  1931  is  estimated. 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue. 
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Table  13.-  Tax-paid  withdrawals  of  tobacco  products  in  the  United  States, 
fiscal  years  1350  and  1951»  and  January-June  1950-51  !/ 


Year  t 
19  49    ; 

eg inning  July     ■ 

January-June 

Products 

1350    ;  Change  - 

1950    • 

1951    :  Change 

- 

Million 

Million  Percent' 

Million 

Million  Percent 

Small  cigarettes 

s 355, 09s 

369'i7P3        +4.1    ! 

173,275 

137,207     +5.0 

Large  cigarettes 

:          .7 

".8    +14.3 

.4 

.4         .0 

Large  cigars 

.     5,473 

5,71,0     +4.3 

i    2,573 

2,775      +7.3 

Small  cigars 

i          77 

75      -2.6 

33 

38    +15.2 

Snuff  2/ 

t      hl.o 

1+0*2       -2.0 

:        20.2 

20.2         ,0 

Manufactured  tooacco 

a/ 

!       1314.S 

13S.2       -3.U 

!         95.7 

93.1     -2.7 

l/  Based  on  sales  of  revenue  stamps  and -includes  products  from  Puerto 

Rico.  " 

2/  Million  pounds. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   Compiled  from  'reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

Table  13«-  Receipts  from  Federal  taxes  on  tobacco  products, 
selected  averages,  and  fiscal  years  1945-51 


Tiscal 

Cigarettes' 

'     1/     : 

Cigars     ' 

2/     ; 

Thousand 

Chewing    : 

and        j 

smolcing    • 

Snuff 

;  .all  other 

• 

:      Total 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Thousand 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Average:        : 

1325-23 
1930-34  : 
1935-39  ! 
1940-44  i 
1945-49  : 

230,594 
343,029 

456,903 
715,31!+ 

1,039,186 

30,576 

15,510 

12,677 
1S.3S4 
43,766 

64,727  ' 

57,451 

54.712 

50.314 

1+0,103 

7.033 

6,954 
6,677 
7,275 
7,362 

'   1,666 

'    1,409 
..   1,214 

■:  4,096 
1,095 

•   384,536 

424,353 

532,183 

793, 3S3 

1,131,517 

1945 

1946                  ! 

IS  47 
1348 
1949 

236,753  . 
1,072,371 

,  1,145,26s 

1,203,201+ 
1,232,735 

36,673 
41,454 
48,354 
46,752 
45,590 

49,574 

41,961 
36,548 
37,021+ 

35,435    " 

•    7.741 
7,373 
7,054 
7,372 
7,272 

.  1,399 

;  1,760 

:    544 
323 

S1+3 

932,145 
1,165,519 
1,237,763 
1,300,2S0 

1,321,875 

1950 
1951 

V 

1,21+2,351 

1,293.573 

42,170 
44,275 

35,070 
33,870 

7,389 
7,235 

384 
1,043 

i,32S,i+6u 

1,350,336 

l/     Includes  large  cigarettes, 

2/   Includes  small  cigars. 

3V  Leaf  dealer  penalties,  floor  taxes,  cigarette  papers  and  tubes,  etc. 


Bureau  of  -Agricultural  Economics.   Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue 
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Sable  20.-  Tobacco  manufactures:  ITet  sales,  costs  and  expenses, 
net  income,  and  profit  ratios,  annual  ig47-48« 
by  quarters  1343-51  - 


Year 
and 
quar— 
•'  ter 


19  47 

1348 


1343 

1 
2 

3 

\. 

Year 

1350 

1 
2 

3 
M 

Year 

1951 
1 


Costs» 
expenses, 
and  other 
deduc- 
tions 


llet  income 


Before  \   After 

Federal I Federal 

income ']  income 

tax  '   tax 


Million  Million  Million  Million 
dollars  dollars  dollars  dollars 


3,081 


2,4o3 
2,824 


17S 
257 


109 
159 


702 
7G2 
S12 

765 


64s 

54 

71s 

■64 

m 

63 

702 

b3 

5k 

3S 

k5 
40 


3,06l         2.S11 


703 

775 

S39 
812 


250 


652 

52 

712 

63 

754 

S5 

73i 

81 

156 


32 

39 
45 
36 


3,129        2,849 


751 


6S3 


OX 


68- 


15' 


■    32 


Profit 


Per  dollar 
of  sales 


Before 

Federal' 

income 

tax 


After 

Federal 

income 

tax 


As  purccnta^e  of 

stockholders5 

equity  (annual 

oasis) 


Before 

Federal 

income 

tax 


After 
Federal 
income 
tax 


Cents       Cents     percent    Percent 


6.7 
2.3 


4.1 
5.2 


lo.b 
22.0 


10.1 
13.7 


7.7 

4.3 

IS.  4 

11,6 

o9c 

5.0 

20,8 

12.3 

s.5 

5.3 

22.0 

13.6 

S.2 

5.2 

13.6 

12.4 

S.2 


5.1 


10,2 


12. b 


7.4 

4.6 

16.4 

10.0 

8.1 

5.0 

19.2 

12,0 

10.1- 

5>V 

25.2 

13.2 

10.0 

4.4 

24.  k 

10*8 

3.0 


9.1 


■4.3 


>1.3      '11,5; 


4.3.       20.4 


O.h 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,   Compiled  and  adapted  from  Quarterly 
Industrial  Financ ial  Report-  Series  of  Tederal  Irade  Commission  and 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
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United     : 
Kingdom    : 
Germany     : 
Netherlands  . 
Belgium-Lux. : 
Australia   : 

Ireland     : 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

France 

Norway 
Portugal 
Indonesia  2/ 
New  Zealand 
India  3/ 

Eong  Kong 

Egypt 

Italy      i 

Argentina   ! 

China 

Other 
countries  : 

H 
03 

■P 
O 

EH 
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